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Man born of a woman, living for a short time, is filled 
with many miseries. Who cometh forth like a flower, and 
is destroyed, and fleeth as a shadow, and never continueth 


in the same state. 
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Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord 


Beloved: It is just a year since you 
died, and I have much to tell you, 
much I could not tell before because 
of the pain and bewilderment your 
sudden going left in my heart. When I 
tried to talk to you in those first dark 
days of winter, a sinister shadow whose 
name is Doubt stood at my shoulder, 
whispering insinuatingly to me that 
you could not hear—it was God’s test 
of a somewhat timid, wavering faith. 
The lines of the plan which stood forth 
starkly in cruciform design then have 
softened. 

You went quickly, quietly, and I 
like to think you did not suffer. I know 
those whom you had befriended were 
there to lend you succor at every sta- 
tion of the cross: the beggar on the 
street whom you fed and spoke to 
kindly; others, more pitiably hungry 
than the beggar, whom you fed spiritu- 
ally; the boy you helped, who stole 
from you again and again, and to 
whom you always gave one more 


A\nniversary 
By HALLIE WHITAKER 
Condensed from the Magnificat* 


chance; those who wronged you cruel- 
ly, about whom you wrapped the man- 
tle of your forgiveness. 

You recall the last time we visited 
St. Anthony’s hospital? When the Sis- 
ters took us to see their tiny chapel, 
freshly decorated for Easter, you asked 
if you might some time come there to 
pray. They smiled and bade you wel- 
come. You did not return, because you 
went away soon afterward. I went back 
alone to pray; yet I was not alone. 

Shall I speak to you of the dear 
earth-things we loved and shared? I 
say earth-things, but I hold that there 
is infinitude in all things beautiful and 
dear to the heart. 

One vibrant April day I gathered a 
great sheaf of lilac bloom and took it 
to the lovely spot where we laid you 
when you fell asleep. The grass that 
covers the mound was starred with lit- 
tle wild bluets. The birds sang in the 
spreading tree that shades your resting 
place. As I stood there musing, think- 
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ing how the harmony of fragrance, 
color and sound would have delighted 
your soul, the great organ in the chapel 
pealed forth, and I am sure I could 
hear the rich tones of your voice blend- 
ing with its notes, as I had heard it so 
many times in church: “Oh, come let 
us adore Him!” And how you did 
adore Him! You were conscious of 
His presence every waking moment. 
You saw Him in everything beautiful; 
you heard His voice in every sweet 
concord of sound; you felt His breath 
in the cooling breeze, His benediction 
in the dews of the evening; you saw 
His smile in the golden sunlight. 

I recall that we once talked of the 
inevitability of our some time parting. 
I said how glorious it was to know that 
we would be reunited after death. And 
I recall how chastened I felt when you 
said the glory of eternity would be to 
meet our Creator face to face, and to 
know that our souls would be at home 
with Him forevermore. 

The moonvine by my window blos- 
somed in late summer, and you sat 
with me in spirit, as we so often sat, 
scarcely breathing as we waited for the 
unfolding of its beauty and fragrance. 
As we waited and watched, the first 
star of the evening appeared in the 
western sky, and a feeling of ineffable 
peace and certainty filled my heart. By 
these tokens I can never lose you; you 
are an inseparable part of all we loved, 

Now it is harvest time. I drove out 
today to see our happy valley. The 
sheaves of grain, and the wigwams of 
corn in the shock glisten in the Sep- 
tember sun. Plumes of goldenrod wave 


by the roadside. Yellow butterflies drift 
above frosty blue daisies. Indian-sum- 
mer haze lies low along the horizon. 
The little willows along the lake are 
turning to russet, and red-wing star- 
lings are splashes of color. 

It will soon be bulb-planting time 
again, and I shall make another pil- 
grimage to your grave. And when it 
is again April, a symphony of color 
will wave above you— purple hya- 
cinths, red and white tulips, yellow 
jonquils. In June, wine-red roses will 
blow, and in September, bronze and 
yellow chrysanthemums. 

You will be glad to know that I do 
not grieve for you, nor wish you back. 
Your going ahead has marked the way 
so clearly that there can be no confus- 
ing byroads; the path lies before me, 
straight, smocth and certain. 

When I come to join you, I like to 
think it will be in April, the month of 
miracles, when the quickening earth 
gives assurance of new life to come. I 
like to think it will be at home-coming 
time of the day, for I want to take with 
me the symphony of muted tones of 
the twilight—Angelus bell, the sound 
of brushing wings and drowsy calls of 
home-faring birds; the grace note of 
the first shy star in the western sky; 
the fragrance of locust and lilac bloom. 
I like to think that I shall walk softly 
and unhurriedly, but surely as steel is 
drawn to the magnet, to the end of the 
homeward lane, and that the gate will 
swing noiselessly open. I know that 
you will be there to take my hand and 
lead me across the threshhold of a new 
life and bid me welcome home. 











 — a ae 














Tops in topography 


Mapping Latin America 






By RAYE PLATT 


Condensed from the Inter-American Monthly* 


The process by which maps are 
made is a mystery so deep and impene- 
trable that only a limited number of 
map users even pause to wonder about 
it. Yet even one of obviously indiffer- 
ent quality is, in all probability, a col- 
lection of data that has taken decades 
or even centuries to accumulate, It may 
represent the harvest of dreams and 
high adventure, vast outlays of money, 
backbreaking and heartbreaking toil, 
sickness and death in unhealthful cii- 
mates, war and the fruits of war, as 
well as the more prosaic work of gov- 
ernment bureaus engaged in systema- 
tic mapping programs, 

It is only when all this is considered 
that we can appreciate the triumph of 
the American Geographical Society of 
New York which, after 21 years of 
labor by a staff of expert map com- 
pilers, draftsmen, and map editors, and 
at an expenditure of nearly $500,000 
of donated funds, has now produced a 
great 107-sheet map of all of Latin 
America. A definite attempt was made 
to assemble all important cartographic 
material in the area covered. If this 
objective has been attained, it is be- 
cause the assembling of this material 
has been a great inter-American coop- 
erative enterprise in which, throughout 
the American republics, government 
bureaus, scientific institutions, develop- 
ment and construction companies, and 


numerous individuals have collabo- 
rated wholeheartedly. 

Reproduced on a scale of one inch 
to 15.78 miles (one-half kilometer), 
this map will be recognized even by 
the uninitiated as a high point of the 
map draftsman’s skill and the lithogra- 
pher’s art. Only those versed in the 
science of map compilation will recog- 
nize, however, that a great collabo- 
rative enterprise made it possible to 
assemble the thousands of individual 
surveys on which this new map of 
Latin America is based. 

It is not to be assumed that the as- 
sembling of this material, and its incor- 
poration in the map, was no more than 
a routine, laborious, painstaking task. 
One of the compilers of the map has 
called this work exploration en cabinet, 
and exploration it has been, with all 
the disappointments and high adven- 
ture duplicated in paler shades, 

Assembled, these adventures would 
read like a volume of Explorers’ Club 
anecdotes. For example, there was the 
occasion when the compilers working 


-on the Ecuadorean sheets of the map 


were completely bogged down. In 1925 
the editor of the map, in the course of 
a tour of South America to promote 
the interests of various governments, 
scientific institutions, and individuals, 
found in the office of the Italian min- 
ister at Quito a map of a section of the 
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Ecuadorean Oriente (the lowlands east 
of the Andes), compiled from surveys 
made by an Italian agricultural syndi- 
cate. He was permitted to make a trac- 
ing of it. Back in New York, it was 
found that, excellent material though 
the map was, it was impossible to fit it 
into the compilation because it differed 
so greatly from the extremely sketchy 
material available for the surrounding 
areas. To make the situation still 
worse, there arrived just at that mo- 
ment a high-grade survey made by an 
American oil company of another area 
near that of the Italian syndicate’s sur- 
veys, but separated from it by country 
almost completely unknown. 

The compilers were in despair. Here 
were two good surveys of hitherto un- 
known country, and no way to fit them 
into the map. Then one day there came 
into the editor’s office one Father Cres- 
pi, an Italian Salesian missionary who 
had long worked among the famous 
head-hunting Jivaro Indians in the 
very regions covered by the two sur- 
veys. He listened to the editor’s tale 
of woe, examined the two documents, 
expressed his regret at the seeming im- 
possibility of solving the problem, 
asked for copies of the surveys, and 
went on his way. Six months later 
there arrived at the American Geo- 
graphical Society a big roll plastered 
with Ecuadorean stamps. When it was 
opened there was revealed a large map, 
hand-drawn and mounted on heavy, 
red, native-woven flannel—cbviously 
because there was no other mounting 
material at hand. And there was re- 
joicing in the compiling room, for 
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Father Crespi had taken the two iso- 
lated surveys into the field and, at the 
cost of such hardships as only those 
who know the Jivaro country would 
understand, had traversed rivers and 
jungle trails, and then with his own 
hand plotted a map that not only tied 
the two surveys together but fitted 
them into the cartographic picture of 
the surrounding country. 

There are incidents of large-scale co- 
operation by Latin American govern- 
ments that have brought even greater 
joy to the compiling room. On this 
same tour of South America the editor 
of the map discovered in the Bureau 
of Public Works in Quito a large col- 
lection of original surveys of various 
sorts and, what is more remarkable, 
found that it was in order and carefully 
catalogued. There were no facilities in 
Quito for making copies of so large a 
collection of maps, and yet if the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society’s stated ob- 
jective of incorporating in the map at 
least all high-grade material available 
was to be realized, this material had to 
reach the compilers’ tables. 

A visit to the president of the repub- 
lic followed. After listening graciously 
to the story, he consented to having the 
collection sent to New York, provided 
that safeguards for its protection were 
assured. The editor left Quito highly 
elated. When he arrived home four 
months later, however, he found await- 
ing him a letter from the president of 
Ecuador expressing regret that the deal 
was off, because the chief of staff of 
Ecuador’s army, a cartographer him- 
self of considerable repute in his own 
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country, had objected to the removal. 

There seemed to be nothing to do 
except write the matter off as one fail- 
ure among many successes, Then Ecua- 
dor held a presidential election, and 
the new president cabled the American 
Geographical Society that the chief of 
staff who had opposed the sendiag of 
the collection out of the country had 
been appointed to bring the collection 
to New York and that he was already 
on his way with it. Six months later 
the last map had been copied, the last 
consultation held. 

Stories like these may be told for 
every one of the Latin-American re- 
publics. One more will serve not only 
as an example of the adventure that is 
to be had at a map compiler’s table, 
but also as a sample of his problems. 
In 1886 a French explorer reached 
what he undoubtedly thought to be the 
sources of the Orinoco river. He pub- 
lished an account of his journey in a 
little book with a small-scale map of 
the headwaters of the river purportedly 
produced from his own surveys. About 
30 years later a North American ex- 
plorer with a fully equipped party 
made the ascent to what he believed 
to be the principal source of the Ori- 
noco, He made a large-scale detailed 
survey of the upper river, controlled 
by positions carefully determined in 
latitude and longitude, and reported 
that the French explorer had never 
reached the section of the upper river 
covered by his map, or at least that 
his map obviously had not been pro- 
duced from surveys. However, when 
compilers at the American Geographi- 
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cal Society plotted the new astronomi- 
cal positions, and then adjusted the 
French explorer’s survey to them, they 
found that the two surveys agreed al- 
most exactly even in small details. 
They discovered that the reason the 
Frenchman had nearly lost his reputa- 
tion was that the scale printed on his 
map was badly in error. 

A few years later a second North 
American expedition ascended the Or- 
inoco, carried out surveys on a much 
larger scale than either of its prede- 
cessors, and reported that, on compari- 
son of the three sets of maps, it was 
clear that both of the previous expedi- 
tions had failed to reach the sources 
of the river, and that their maps were 
so contrary to fact as to cast consider- 
able doubt on the ability, and perhaps 
the integrity, of the men who had 
made them. Wearily the compilers of 
the new map of Latin America repeat- 
ed the process of plotting astronomical 
positions and adjusting this latest sur- 
vey to them only to find that, in a 
period of about 40 years, three topog- 
raphers had independently obtained 
three results, of almost unbelievable 
similarity. 

It is new discovery of source material 
such as this, or rather, perhaps, the re- 
discovery of materials old and new that 
have never before been assembled in 
a general pattern, that makes this new 
map of Latin America the important 
document that it is. It presents a highly 
detailed picture of a vast realm, on a 
scale sufficiently large for use in many 
ways vital to the solidarity and defense 
of the Western Hemisphere. 





By EUGENIE GLUCKERT 


Give Him a Break 






Condensed from the Si. Anthony Messenger* 


It had beena busy day in Magis- 
trate Court No. 23 in Philadelphia. 
There had been an unusually large 
number of hearings and the judge was 
tired. 

His Honor, James W. McBride, took 
off his glasses and glanced out into the 
well of the room. “Next case.” A boy 
and man came forward as one, They 
were father and son. A 19-year-old, too, 
stepped to the desk and was sworn in. 

“What’s the charge?” said the judge. 

“Stealing a bicycle,” said the officer. 
“Caught him with the goods, Your 
Honor.” 

“Did you steal the bicycle?” the 
judge asked. 

The 19-year-old boy looked straight 
ahead and in a low, frightened voice 
gulped, “Yes.” 

“Ts that all you have to say?” The 
youth nodded his head. 

The man spoke up. “It was my son’s 
bicycle. From in front of the house. 
We have just identified it. Mighty 
grateful to the officer here for getting 
it back. I wouldn’t press charges only 
—well, it’s the principle of the thing.” 

The judge studied the accused. 
Then, turning back to the plaintiff, he 
said, “You’re perfectly right. I could 
hold this boy—but suppose the tables 
were turned. Would you like to see 
your son in jail—even for a day?” Not 
waiting for the man’s reply, he con- 


tinued, “I thought so. So we'll put the 
lad on probation. I'll personally be re- 
sponsible for him. You’ve the bicycle 
back and I guess that’s that.” 

The man looked at the judge, then 
at the youthful defendant, and agreed. 
Together father and son departed. The 
youth still stood frozen by the desk. 
The judge glanced at his watch. He’d 
be late again for supper. 

“Come with me,” he bade the youth 
and led him through a door plainly 
marked “No Admittance” into his pri- 
vate office. They did not stop there, 
however; the judge was bound for his 
inner sanctum, affectionately referred 
to by his associates as the “McBride 
confessional.” 

The judge dropped his athletic, 
tweed-covered frame low in the cush- 
iony comfort of his Cogswell. He lit a 
cigarette and took a few drags. Then 
he turned a friendly smile upon the 
youth. Quizzing blue eyes looked into 
frightened brown ones. “There are al- 
ways two sides to a story. We've heard 
theirs. Now what’s yours?” 

The boy struggled with his Adam’s 
apple. “I just took it. That’s all,” he 
snapped conclusively. 

“Sure. But now that’s water over the 
dam. What I want to know is why. 
There must have been a reason—may- 
be a good one. You’re honest, really.” 

Suddenly the dammed-up words 
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poured forth. The judge had won 
again. “You're right, sir, I never stole 
before. Mom’s a widow—three kids— 
I’m the oldest. I had a chance at a job, 
only I had to have a bike. I told ’em I 
could get one. I tried to borrow one, 
but couldn’t. Then before I knew what 
I was doin’ I saw one by the curb and, 
well—I just got on and rode away. I 
was makin’ a delivery when the cop 
nabbed me. That was this morning. 
My mother doesn’t know. She won’t 
have to, will she, Judge?” 

“Not unless you tell her yourself. 
Now about that job. How much would 
a secondhand bike be?” He reached in 
his pocket and drew forth his wallet. 
“About $15, I’d say,” he answered him- 
self. Then handing it to the boy, “Son, 
this is a business proposition. I expect 
you to repay me, even if it’s only 20c 
a week. And I'll see that you keep the 
job, The matter of the other bike is 
now closed—just between us. How- 
ever, the law requires that you report 
back to me each week for six weeks, 
Otherwise you’re now free. So scram. 
I'm hungry and I guess your mother 
is waiting supper for you, too.” 

“Gee whiz!” gulped the overcome 
youth. His hand grabbed the waiting 
hand of the judge and then in a mo- 
ment he was dashing through the 
court out into the street, the money 
still in his fist. 

It has been like that almost from the 
first day of McBride’s election to the 
judgeship back in 1937, It started dur- 
ing a bad moment one day when he 
cracked down on corner loungers, 
sending a 23-year-old to jail for three 


months on a disorderly conduct charge. 

“After it was over,” said the judge, 
“T started wondering just what chance 
that fellow ever had.” 

So the next boy who appeared before 
him didn’t get a perfunctory hearing. 
The judge wanted to know all about 
him, his family, background, hobbies. 
The results were startling. And out of 
it grew McBride’s “one-man clinic.” 
It is actually a combination of lonely 
hearts’ club, children’s-aid society and 
crime clinic. McBride has a steady 
clientele from every walk of life. 

James W. was the third oldest of 11 
children. From his Irish mother he re- 
ceived his keen perceptive ability in 
character reading. 

“Now and then we'd bring a boy 
home with us and after he’d left, Mom 
would say, ‘I don’t want that chap 
around here again.’ 

“That’s all there was to it,” grinned 
the judge. “No explanations were ever 
given. We just knew Mom didn’t like 
him. And although we thought it a 
bit rough on us at the time, we soon 
learned she was always right. Invaria- 
bly the kid Mom singled out came to 
no good end.” 

Jim attended St. Stephen’s parochial 
school until he was ten. Then, because 
there were so many mouths to feed in 
the McBride nest, he went to work in 
a factory and rose to the position of 
foreman. 

During these years he also gained a 
reputation for himself as player and 
then manager for several semipro base- 
ball teams, all of the home town. Mc- 
Bride is still a rabid fan. He likes foot- 
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ball, too. Another McBride hobby is 
music. He plays the piano, by ear. He 
had two weeks of lessons, then quit be- 
cause his teacher refused to give him 
a piece. 

When young McBride was 19, a girl 
somehow got mixed up in his world of 
baseball and music. She was the only 
girl he ever went with and they were 
married a year later. 

The couple have three children and 
two grandchildren. The youngsters 
like to hear grandpa play those “funny 
tunes” with which he used to court 
grandma back in the days when Waltz 
Me Around Again, Willie was all the 
rage. 

In 1936 McBride, who had long dab- 
bled in politics, was appointed magis- 
trate by Governor Earle. The follow- 
ing year he was elected chief magis- 
trate by the largest vote ever cast for 
that office in the history of the city. His 
own intimate knowledge of the sting 
of poverty in his youth, his years as a 
factory foreman and baseball player, 
umpire and manager, have given him 
a deep understanding, forbearance and 
respect for his fellow man, 

The lavish McBride handouts to the 
poor and deserving have earned him 
the reputation of a “softie.” His known 
generosity is the butt of many a jibe. 

The judge doesn’t care. “You have 
to give to get—and it all comes back 
a hundredfold.” He likes to tell this 
story on himself: 

A lad was brought in for vagrancy 
one cold, snowy night. The youth 
begged to be put in jail until the cold 
abated and he could get back to Jersey 
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and perhaps obtain work on a farm. 
When the judge asked why he hadn’t 
gone on relief he learned that the boy 
didn’t have a home or permanent ad- 
dress. So the McBride hand went into 
the McBride pocket. This time there 
was only $6 there—all the judge had. 
He handed it to the youth, saying, “I 
can’t put you in jail, but take this. Get 
washed up and have something to eat. 
Come back tomorrow morning.” 

As the chap departed, McBride over- 
heard a near-by policeman say, “Suck- 
er. When’s he gonna wise up? Bet he'll 
never see the kid again—or the money 
either.” 

The judge turned. “I’ve wised up 
already, fellow,” he said. “That kid’s 
OK. And I'll just take that bet.” 

The judge won. The boy returned 
and His Honor obtained a job for him, 
driving a milk wagon. He is in the 
army now. The money? The kid paid 
it back out of his first month’s wages. 

But Judge McBride isn’t all “softie.” 
He can be as hard and as cold as the 
muzzle of a .32 caliber when occasion 
demands, Drunken drivers especially 
find that out. So, too, did a beautiful 
strip-teaser; she wept and emoted all 
over the place, but the judge remained 
adamant, even refused bail. His more 
gullible associates stormily told him 
that ¢his time he had erred. és 

“Don’t you know a Jezabel from a 
Magdalene?” snapped His Honor. A 
few months later his judgment was 
vindicated. 

This is the same judge who called 
ten boys sissies who were arrested for 
playing softball in a schoolyard. “Why 
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can’t you go up on the lots and tackle 
a hard ball like regular fellows? Bet 
there isn’t one of you could handle a 
hard one,” he derided. 

The oldest of the group stepped for- 
ward, “Ill hit anything you can 
throw,” he bragged. 

The judge was game but the court- 
room wasn’t exactly the place. So, it 
being a Wednesday, he ordered the 
team to return to his office the follow- 
ing Sunday morning. Then the judge 
began pulling strings. He obtained the 
use of Shibe Park. Next he set about 
collecting a team of his own from kids 
in the old neighborhood. The news- 
papers played up the pending game 
between the “Woodbine Sissies” and 
the “McBride Toughies.” All the 
judge’s former associates in baseball- 
dom offered their services. Earl Mack, 
Connie’s son, begged to be umpire. 
Five thousand fans and all the Who’s 
Who in big-league ball turned out that 
Sunday morning to see the game. Kids 
were free—adults paid. Proceeds went 
to the Red Cross. It was a close game. 
The “Toughies” won, But the losers 
were also winners: guests of McBride 
at the big-league game that afternoon. 
And the judge had won a brand new 
team of “friends.” Since then there 
have been no further complaints about 
baseball in the schoolyard. 

Marital cases prove most numerous. 
“I’m very attentive to names,” said His 
Honor. “If they sound Catholic, I im- 
mediately inquire, ‘How long since 
you’ve been to the sacraments?’ The 
reply is usually anywhere from ten 
months to years, That’s my cue. Then 


I tell them that they have a far more 
important ‘hearing’ to attend to first. 
‘After you’ve gone to confession and 
Communion, come back here’.” 

“Do they?” I asked. 

“Sure, but not for legal reasons. Just 
to thank me for setting them right 
again. 

“In fact, half of such cases aren’t 
necessary. The root of them all is soul 
sickness. They don’t need a civil court 
or a mortal judge. All they need is a 
return to God—a return to their reli- 
gious duties. And that goes for all 
creeds.” 

“Do you believe with Father Flana- 
gan that there’s no such thing as a bad 
boy?” I next inquired. 

“T’ve been privileged to collaborate 
with that great man upon several occa- 
sions,” replied the judge. “Would we 
had more Father Flanagans, and more 
Boys Towns. But, back to your ques- 
tion—no, I can’t say that I entirely 
agree with him. Father, I believe, re- 
gards environment, home, the sole fac- 
tors in the making or breaking of a 
boy. I’ve learned that does not always 
hold true.” 

Like Father Flanagan, McBride’s 
chief interest is boys—the youth of 
America. “In my day, boys didn’t have 
time for mischief. We started to work 
when we were ten or 12 and soon 
learned the value of a dollar. When 
we came home at night we were too 
tired to go out. We found home our 
relaxation and were glad to be in bed 
by 10 o’clock. Today that’s all changed 
—kids with their education, freedom, 
spending money. Why they’re just get- 
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ting awake at 10 p. m. The streets are 
their escape from home, their relaxa- 
tion.” 

“And the remedy?” I asked. 

“Sports,” snapped the judge. “Sports 
make men. Participation will make a 
boy healthy, strong. It will teach him 
a clean way of life. Show him how to 
get along with his fellow humans, how 


to respect their viewpoints. Above all, 
it will teach him to be a good winner 
and loser. After all, what is life but a 
series of just that? Don’t coddle youth. 
Don’t make slicks of them—remem- 
ber, it’s the rough-and-tumble, tousled- 
haired lad that really goes places.” 

Judge McBride is just such a boy 
who did. 


Not There 


At the end of the last World War the Allies demanded war repara- 
tions from Germany amounting to 130 billion marks, to be paid in gold, 
which is approximately 50,000 tons of gold. Haber, remembering that 
chemical analysis had shown that sea water contains gold, conceived the 
dramatic idea of extracting it from the sea and thus paying the repara- 
tions. Previous chemical analysis had shown that sea water contains 
about 25 tons of gold per cubic mile of sea water. A cubic mile of sea 


water weighs 5x10® tons. 


The necessary analytical procedures were developed and a satis- 
factory method of precipitating the gold was worked out. A ship was 
fitted up with a filtration plant and laboratory, and in high hopes Haber 
and his group set out for the Atlantic ocean sufficiently far from land 
to avoid the suspended matter in coastal waters. To their great dismay, 
they found that sea water contained only about one thousandth of the 
expected amount, which was far too small to make any process feasible. 

The error was finally traced to errors in their own, as well as in the 
previous, analyses. Gold apparently exists in minute quantity everywhere 
and their analytical technique collected not only the gold in the sea water 
but in the reagents and vessels used. In extenuation of this error it must 
be pointed out that the analytical work is of almost incredible difficulty; 
furthermore, the desperate situation of the country, the need for secrecy 
and the postwar restrictions on shipping made the difficulties still more 
formidable. After they had eliminated the various errors and their results 
showed that one ounce of gold is contained in 5 million tons of sea water, 


the attempts were finally abandoned. 
F. O. Rice in the Catholic University Bulletin (Sept. ’42). 
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Freedom Through Discipline 


Training of a free mind 


Adam Smith, the father of mod- 
ern economics, in the early pages of his 
Wealth of Nations, describes eloquent- 
ly how many more pins can be made 
per day through the division of labor 
than by having each pinmaker follow 
through. Rhetorically, at least, his is 
the most adequate paean to specializa- 
tion that I know. 

I am aware that Adam Smith did 
not expect his Mercantile Republic to 
operate well unless it rigorously barred 
monopoly and I am aware that his eco- 
nomic philosophy suffers from never 
having been tried. But even if we ex- 
culpate him from the grosser evils of 
finance-capitalism, I think it time to 
question him narrowly on the subtler 
evils of specialization itself. For the 
specialization to which he sang that 
famous Te Deum of his is now reflect- 
ed not only in factories, but on farms 
and in education. 

If business has its monopolists, col- 
leges have their experts and “authori- 
ties,” equally sure of themselves in 
their chosen fields, equally ignorant 
that they are the intellectual bottle- 
necks of our times. If the industrialist 
is maimed in his thinking by the exclu- 
sive attention he has given to one 
money-making process, so is the gradu- 
ate of our liberal-arts colleges maimed 
by his study of departmentalized sub- 
jects. If the ordinary purchaser is stul- 


By STRINGFELLOW BARR 


Condensed from Free America* 


tified by his daily use of consumers’ 
goods, things he cannot grow or make 
but only buy, so is the ordinary college 
graduate by an intellectual diet of find- 
ings and results, sold to him in pack- 
aged college courses. If the man in the 
street is economically stymied by the 
immutable “laws” of economics, so is 
the graduate by the hocus-pocus of 
“Science says... .” The “miracles of 
science” no longer arouse creative won- 
der: they induce stupefaction. We get 
the fruits of technology now by push- 
ing buttons, the same way we get po- 
litical doctrines and our diminishing 
store of philosophical ideas. For under 
our contemporary system of liberal 
education, that store has been dimin- 
ishing rapidly. As a matter of fact, 
the rationing of ideas started when gas 
and rubber were still parts of the abun- 
dant life. 

The decentralists have been contend- 
ing that consuming goods is not good 
enough: man needs to be a producer, 
an artist, a creator. Of course, in the 
strict theological sense, only God can 
create, only God can make something 
out of nothing. But man creates meta- 
phorically; for like God, man has an 
intellect; he is to that extent made in 
the image of God; and like Him leaves 
the print of his intellect on matter 
when he “makes.” Our modern de- 
centralists and distributists and agra- 


*112 E. 19th St., New York City. September, 1942. 
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rians know dimly and feel vividly that 
man, being an artist, needs to make 
the things he needs if he is to use his 
highest powers. 

But he cannot literally create out of 
nothing, so he must possess what the 
communist christens “the means of 
production”: the necessary tools and 
materials. He can of course own them 
jointly, as an industrial guild might 
own an automotive plant. Apparently, 
he needs to own some of them indi- 
vidually, if he is to experience fully 
the discipline of private ownership, if 
he is to learn the full responsibility of 
labor. Perhaps, to continue our theo- 
logical obbligato, this is because, un- 
like God, he has a body, and his body 
is different from every other human 
body that exists. This may explain an 
apparent need to own the land he tills, 
not merely help own the land he helps 
tll. 

Above all, he needs, to use a very 
old and very wise colloquialism, to do 
his own thinking. It is literally at the 
peril of man’s soul that he delegates 
that duty to others. He need not think 
as well as another, he may well have 
merely understood what another “orig- 
inated”; but at least he must under- 
stand, if he is to live like a man. Po- 
litical freedom for that reason consists, 
not merely as we have been supposing, 
in certain immunities and the right to 
vote: it consists in understanding the 
state and in helping to make its laws 
by the light of that understanding. 
Economic freedom will consist like- 
wise, not as we often assert, in getting 
a fair share of the fruits of labor as a 
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bribe to toil we do not understand, but 
in understanding why the labor is done 
and why it is done that way; otherwise 
it is the labor of a slave, a human in- 
strument. It is not economic exploita- 
tion alone, never the economic neces- 
sity that man shall toil, that enslaves 
the worker. It is, above all, the task 
done without understanding of its pur- 
pose, and of its relation to one’s own 
physical needs, 

If I have labored this point, it is not 
only because I believe it is important, 
and ill understood, but because politi- 
cal freedom and economic freedom are 
but the reflections and signs of an even 
more important freedom: the power 
to do our own thinking. That power 
exists in all men. 

But we are the slaves of an overcen- 
tralized, overvicarious, overspecialized 
system of production, which eloquent- 
ly expresses our overcentralized, over- 
specialized, vicarious intellectual life. 
We no longer do our own thinking. 
As a result we are profoundly frus- 
trated and bored. There is every reason 
for us to hate the industrial expression 
of our own intellectual confusion. 
There is even better reason for realiz- 
ing that the fault lies not in our stars 
nor in our machines, but in ourselves. 
We are not educated and therefore not 
free men. 

Is there a sort of education that 
would free us from our vicious habit 
of delegating our thinking to others? 
Of course there is. It is the same sort 
men have had recourse to through the 
centuries, the sort that was crowded 
out of American colleges of liberal arts 
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only a few brief decades ago. It is 
tempting to be simply historical about 
it and say that the elective system now 
universal in our liberal colleges killed 
true liberal education. But it would be 
more accurate to say that, in large part, 
the elective system rushed in to fill the 
vacuum left when the discipline of the 
liberal arts lost its meaning and there- 
fore ceased to be either very useful or 
very significant. Thus, since the liberal 
arts are the arts of thinking, and since 
thinking is done through symbols, and 
since the principal symbols men think 
by are linguistic and mathematical, 
languages and mathematics were in- 
evitably the basic subject matters of the 
liberal-arts college. For historical rea- 
sons, and for certain excellent peda- 
gogical reasons as well, Greek and 
Latin were the two languages usually 
chosen as the best linguistic mediums 
for the practice of the liberal arts. But 
the arts themselves decayed, as they 
have in many previous periods of hu- 
man history; and Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics became empty grammati- 
cal drills, taught, as we now say, opera- 
tionally. Once that happened, they 
could not be defended as “subjects” 
against more obviously useful speciali- 
ties. Greek practically disappeared, 
Latin steadily declined, and mathe- 
matics enjoys for the most part only a 
professional status. That any of them 
should be basic to a liberal education 
is not only no longer believed: the 
Statement is not even understood. 
Since the purpose of the liberal arts 
is to discover ideas in symbols and to 
embody meaning in symbols, Greek, 


Latin, and mathematics would still be 
invaluable if we knew what the pro- 
fessors of those “subjects” can for the 
most part no longer tell us: how to use 
them as mediums for the liberal arts, 
But since we have lost precisely that 
knowledge, we need a way to recapture 
it. There is a way. 

The masters of the liberal arts, those 
who best handled ideas and had ideas 
worth handling, luckily had a habit of 
writing books. And some of these 
books we luckily possess. We even pos- 
sess them in English translation where 
they were written in some other 
tongue. These are the great books of 
our western civilization, books that 
have been a constant source of inspira- 
tion and understanding to generation 
after generation of Europeans and 
Americans. The reading of them used 
to be the basis of a liberal-arts curricu- 
lum. But, as the liberal arts declined, 
the great books came to be considered 
too difficult for college undergraduates, 
So their intellectual results were of- 
fered in textbook form instead. Under- 
graduates now started getting the an- 
swers instead of learning how to ask 
the right questions, the great, and fre- 
quently unanswerable, questions. 

When children learn the liberal arts 
at least up to the level of being able to 
talk, they learn them from those who 
can already talk. Just so undergradu- 
ates learn best to handle ideas, whether 
in words or numbers, by reading and 
trying to understand to the very limit 
of their capacity a man who is han- 
dling ideas. That is the secret of the 
great books. It takes patience to read 
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some of them; but then, it takes pa- 
tience to learn to talk when you are 
little. Besides, what is a teacher for? 
Not merely, as our colleges now as- 
sume, to teach you a subject that you 
have decided will be useful in making 
your living ten years hence, but to help 
you follow the thinking of the really 
great teachers, the authors of the great- 
est books our civilization has accumu- 
lated through the centuries of its great- 
ness and its misery. Most persons now 
vaguely know what effect William 
Shakespeare has on those who read 
him, that lesser authors have not; but 
they do not know that Isaac Newton 
has a similar effect. Most persons 
vaguely know that uneducated men 
can enjoy Shakespeare and can learn 
to enjoy him more; but they do not 
know that Newton can be enjoyed too, 
provided one first reads other great 
writers like Euclid, who Newton as- 
sumed would be the common intel- 
lectual property of his readers. 

Three years ago I stated in Free 
America how this kind of education 
had been revived in a single American 
college.* Since I wrote that article, I, 
as well as the other teachers in St. 
John’s College, have had ample oppor- 
tunity to verify by experience how 
powerful this kind can be. No gradu- 
ate of the St. John’s program has any 
doubt that rigorous discipline in the 
liberal arts can free the powers of an 
ordinary boy’s mind, make him less 
dull, less boring, therefore less bored, 
more eager, more courageous in the 
face of tough problems. No generation 

*See CaTHoLic Dicest, Dec. ’39, p. 86. 
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has ever discovered a substitute for 
such a discipline; and even our own 
generation knows that at least the 
physical powers are freed through dis- 
cipline and achieve “form.” 

But I am not aware that critics of 
our economic system have guessed how 
intimately its defects mirror the intel- 
lectual defects which our leading col- 
leges now encourage. And mere dis- 
content never yet threw off the bond- 
age of a system. The best that discon- 
tent can ever do, unaided, is to shift 
the yoke; for instance, to substitute for 
the will of a tyrant one’s own tyranni- 
cal appetites and whims. Understand- 
ing and responsibility can defunction- 
alize a tyrant, debilitate his rule, brush 
him aside. 

Man must again learn to produce 
for his own use and not merely con- 
sent to perform a manual operation for 
money, if he is to be the intellectual 
artist his nature destined him to be; 
and this artistry depends ultimately on 
an internal freedom. While all men are 
potentially capable of exercising this 
internal freedom, its exercise can be 
enormously expanded and strength- 
ened by intellectual discipline. Our col- 
leges of liberal arts (for they still use 
the name, where the thing named has 
been forgotten) could with effort learn 
again to furnish that discipline and 
thereby make possible a human econ- 
omy for this bountiful country of 
ours. 

Without that discipline, there will 
not be a decentralized economy; for 
without it there will not be enough 
understanding of what an economy is, 
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to effect a reform. Nor, were a reform 
effected, would it stick. A people that 
prefers second-rate and secondhand 
ideas to learning to discover and ex- 
press ideas for themselves will always 
prefer canned food to fresh, factory 
jobs and pay envelopes to rewards less 
easy to measure, hiring themselves out 
to learning to make and create. They 
will prefer the showy to the workman- 
like; “cultural” courses and private in- 
comes to a chance to live and think; 
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useful courses, or courses so advertised 
in terms of objects they already desire, 
to learning how to find out for them- 
selves what things are worth desiring. 
Above all, in education, they will al- 
ways suspect discipline of leading to 
slavery, whereas in fact the appropriate 
discipline is the only road out of slav- 
ery. They will never assent to the 
eternal truth that freedom must be won 
in pain. Or will the present war sug- 
gest it to them? 








YH 
Why It Is So 


There are few things in the Church from which issue so many con- 
flicts, so many desertions and apostasies, than the dogma of the indissolu- 
bility of marriage. It sometimes demands the greatest of sacrifices: the 
renunciation of a happy marriage by those who are unhappily married. 
How ridiculous and paltry it would be if, instead of searching for the rea- 
son for the indissolubility of marriage in its intrinsic sublimity, we were to 
suppose that something which has such decisive consequences was com- 
manded by God merely for some secondary reason, as for instance the 
role that marriage plays within the state or society—to say nothing of 
some biological consideration. How superficial it is not to see the indis- 
solubility of marriage as flowing from its nature as an intimate com- 
munion of love, but rather attempting to deduce this indissolubility from 
such utilitarian considerations as the prevention of the decay of society, 
the safeguarding of the education of children, and so on. All these are 
considerations which pertain only indirectly to indissolubility. 

It would be just as if one were to give the reason for the indelibility 
of the priesthood by saying that it is indispensable in order to strengthen 
the trust of the faithful in the priest, instead of searching for the reason 
in the very nature of priesthood and in its inherent sublimity. No. Chris- 
tian marriage, according to its meaning as the most intimate created 
community of love, is by nature so sublime and so closely connected with 
Christ that even if the union is an unhappy one it remains indissoluble. 

From Marriage by Dietrich von Hildebrand (Longmans, 1942). 





By HALLETT ABEND 


Condensed from The Sign* 


Hallett Abend, born in Portland, Ore., edu- 
cated at Stanford University, has been news- 
paper reporter, city editor, managing editor, 
and for the last 15 years foreign correspondent 
of the New York Times. He is a Pulitzer Prize 
winner. For his famous scoop on the Three 
Power Pact his life was threatened by the 
Japanese, and attacks made on him in Shang- 
hai after the incident. He knows his Far East 
and the present dominators of the Orient first 
hand. 


With great rapidity, infinite cun- 
ning, and surpassing greed Japan is 
now reinforcing her position in the 
Philippines, Indo-China, Siam, Ma- 
laya, and the Netherlands East Indies. 
Already she is beginning to gather in 
profit from the vast areas she has con- 
quered since last December, and if she 
is left in undisturbed possession of 
those rich lands for another year the 
war will be indefinitely prolonged, and 
the cost of blasting her out of the rich 
zones will mount to incredible heights 
in lives and treasure. 

There is much argument in the U. S. 
these days, and even considerable prop- 
aganda, some of it of dubious origin, 
urging that all of our growing might 
be devoted to “humbling Hitler first,” 
or “all-out aid to Russia.” The theory 
is proffered, and supported by many a 
fallacy, that once Germany has been 
defeated, Japan will have to fold up her 
tents and go home. But those who sup- 
port this thesis seem never to have con- 
sidered the strong probability that Ja- 


Give Japan No Rest 






Where time is money 


pan did not attack the democracies 
last December in compliance with 
pleas or orders from Berlin, but that 
she acted with calculated craft and en- 
tirely in her own self-interest. 

It is more than probable that Japan’s 
simultaneous attack upon American, 
British, and Netherlands outposts in 
the Far Pacific was a move taken in 
the nature of insurance against a pos- 
sible German defeat. Japan doubtless 
does not expect Germany to be beaten, 
but neither does the man who takes 
out fire insurance expect his home to 
burn down. 

As late as Dec. 6 of last year, Japan’s 
strategic position in East Asia was vul- 
nerable and dangerous, and her re- 
serves of fuel oil and gasoline peril- 
ously low. On that date her farthest 
advance southward was French Indo- 
China, and she was encircled by poten- 
tial enemies. We held the Philippines 
to the east of Indo-China; the Dutch 
held the Indies to the south; Britain 
was entrenched in Singapore, Malaya, 
and Burma to the south and west; and 
China, to the northwest, was gaining 
strength. Japan’s total reserves of oil 
and gasoline did not exceed 60 million 
barréls, of which she was using some 
35 million barrels a year. Her own pro- 
duction was less than 5 million barrels. 

Thus precariously placed, Japan was 
forced by her own peril to strike south- 


*Union City, N. J. September, 1942. 
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ward with all the strength she could 
muster. She could not risk remaining 
inactive where she was, for had Hitler 
met defeat while that strategic situa- 
tion continued unchanged in the Far 
Pacific, Japan would have been hope- 
lessly placed. Therefore she struck 
southward, hard. She succeeded rapid- 
ly and completely, and today is so 
strongly situated in and adjacent to 
southeast Asia that she need not be 
too greatly concerned over Germany’s 
ultimate fate. If she is left in undis- 
turbed possession of her newly con- 
quered territories for 12 to 18 months 
more her power may well double. 

Just as Germany is reorganizing the 
industrial and economic life of much 
of Europe so that almost all of that 
continent is working for the Third 
Reich, so is Japan reorganizing the 
occupied provinces of China, and all 
the lands and archipelagoes southward 
to'work for the enhancement, wealth, 
and power of the empire. Those newly 
conquered areas have a combined na- 
tive population of more than 270 mil- 
lion; and to this stupendous total must 
be added the 70 million inhabitants 
of Japan proper, the 35 million people 
of Manchuria, the 24 million Koreans, 
the people of Formosa, and other less 
important areas. Collectively Japan to- 
day actually rules more than 400 mil- 
lion human beings, which is one-fifth 
of the population of the globe! 

If India were to fall to the soldiers 
of the Mikado, the Japanese would rule 
an empire whose extent, population, 
and resources would stagger the imagi- 
nation. 


This calculation includes the peo- 
ples of Japan, Korea, Manchuria, occu- 
pied China, the Philippines, French 
Indo-China, Netherlands East Indies, 
Siam, Burma, Malaya, Formosa, and 
the mandated Pacific islands. 

And Japan is doing more than im- 
pose a harsh military rule upon those 
peoples. She is working them hard. 
She is not content merely with the mil- 
itary occupation of key cities, railways, 
harbors, and airdromes, From occu- 
pied China she is obtaining vast quan- 
tities of coal and iron and various 
foods. From Indo-China and Siam she 
obtains more rice than she needs for 
her armies abroad and to make up the 
lag in home production due to the 
draining of peasants into her military 
services and armament factories. 

At Penang the British did not destroy 
the tin smelter. That great plant now 
works day and night, and the mines 
of Malaya and the East Indies produce 
ample ore. There was no time for the 
defeated armies and peoples to hack 
down even a third of the rubber trees 
on the plantations of Malaya and Java 
and Sumatra. Japan today actually has 
more rubber than she knows what to 
do with. In the Philippines she is re- 
opening the gold and iron and chro- 
mite mines. Her transport ships do not 
return homeward empty from the Phil- 
ippines and Java—they carry profitable 
cargoes of sugar, for one thing, and 
abundant supplies of quinine which 
help her armies fight off malaria. Re- 
cent conquests have gone far toward 
strengthening the weak points in Ja- 
pan’s economic structure and the pas- 
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sage of time will accelerate that proc- 
ess. 

A short news dispatch published in 
this country a few months ago gave 
a hint of what is going on. It told of 
the torpedoing and sinking of one of 
the largest Japanese passenger ships in 
the South China sea, and detailed that 
the 540 survivors were financiers, in- 
dustrialists, economists, chemical ex- 
perts, and engineers, who were south- 
bound when their vessel was destroyed. 

All over the conquered lands the 
great banks and shipping and insur- 
ance companies are opening up large 
branches. Huge properties of all kinds 
are being bought up for next to noth- 
ing. In some cases real money is used, 
but in general these acquisitions are 
plain thefts, for the so-called money 
used is the totally unsecured Japanese 
military yen. This currency has no 
specie, security, nor legal backing of 
any kind, It comes from the army’s 
printing presses, and is forced upon 
the peoples of the occupied lands at 
bayonet point. Already Japan utterly 
dominates the finance, trade, agricul- 
ture, industry and politics over rich 
lands so populous that their combined 
inhabitants number nearly three and 
a half times the population of the U. S. 

Before the end of this year the oil 
fields of Borneo, Sumatra, and Burma 
will be pouring out wealth and essen- 
tial fuels for the benefit of the Japa- 
nese. To be sure, the Dutch and British 
destroyed their wells and pipe lines and 
refineries, but Japan has long known 
that they intended this destruction. 
Before she attacked Pearl Harbor her 
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warehouses and docks were well cram- 
med with drilling rigs, pipe, and re- 
finery machinery. And she has been 
building tankers at a prodigious rate 
for the last four years. 

The sordid drama of greed and le- 
galized pillage enacted in the occupied 
portions of China from 1937 to 1941 
is being re-enacted today in the Philip- 
pines, the East Indies, Malaya, Indo- 
China and Burma. In Peiping, Japan 
organized a bank without any paid-in 
capital soon after the occupation, and 
then formed the North China Develop- 
ment Company with a nominal capital 
of 300 million yen. In Shanghai she 
organized the Central China Develop- 
ment Company with 100 million yen 
capital, and ordered Wang Ching-wei 
to organize a “Central Bank” at Nan- 
king. The North China and Nanking 
banks thereupon issued valueless paper 
money, and the Chinese were forced 
to accept it in exchange for sound cur- 
rency. The Development companies 
“bought” railways, power plants, docks 
and factories, giving this worthless cur- 
rency or the equally worthless military 
money in payment. Identical tactics are 
used in the lands conquered since last 
December. 

Over all this immense area factories 
which are not producing goods essen- 
tial to Japan’s war effort or Japan’s 
home needs are being forced to close 
down by the simple expedient of cut- 
ting them off from the purchase of 
raw materials. In some cases essential 
machinery is simply being confiscated 
and removed to Japan. 

In all the conquered lands the rail- 
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ways, river and coastal shipping, air 
lines, and such ocean shipping as exists 
are today controlled and operated by 
Japanese — first, for the convenience 
of the Japanese army and navy, and 
secondly, for the profit of Japanese 
holding companies. 

No one of the occupied countries is 
permitted to trade freely with any 
others. All trade must go through Japa- 
nese clearinghouses, and each transac- 
tion must have the approval of the 
military before it can be concluded. 
The military, in turn, charge exorbi- 
tant fees for “inspection services,” but 
these fees do not enrich the treasury 
of the Japanese empire. By common 
consent they enrich the Japanese mili- 
tary. There is no quarreling over the 
division of the spoils, for recognized 
“cuts” are automatically assigned to all 
concerned, from generals to corporals. 

The folly of treating the struggle in 
the Far East as a side show, and of 
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“sending all we have to Europe and 
to Russia,” should be apparent. If Ja- 
pan is permitted to continue unmolest- 
ed the organization and looting of the 
lands she occupies, if she succeeds en- 
tirely in transforming their industries 
to the support of her war machine, her 
strength will increase prodigiously. 

Japan must be given no rest, must 
be permitted no sense of security, in 
the regions she has overrun. Surprise 
attacks by naval task forces, surprise 
raids, and bombings by air squadrons, 
continual threats of invasion and coun- 
terattack—all of these must be em- 
ployed to prevent the Japanese from 
further tightening their hold upon the 
conquered lands, and from profiting 
by their occupation. Japan must be con- 
tinually harassed and attacked and 
distracted, until the day finally comes 
when the United Nations have mus- 
tered sufficient strength for a smashing 
counteroffensive. 


Note on Hats 


At a funeral service in a church near London a young lady was 
entering the church to attend the service wearing a hat with bright 
flowers on it. A friend, also attending the funeral, drew her attention 
to the fact that it might be regarded as bad taste to be seen wearing 
such a hat on so sad an occasion; so she removed it and left it in the 
porch, tying a scarf round her head instead. 

Imagine her surprise and shock to see her hat among the wreaths 
resting on the coffin when it was carried out. 


Holy Roodlets (Sept. °42). 








A scension 
By ARNOLD LUNN 
Condensed from a book* 


The stout little man, lurching along 
the narrow pavement of a street in 
Lima, had been celebrating Peru’s rup- 
ture of relations with the Axis, and 
he was looking for Germans to insult, 
When he finally realized that I was 
English he melted into a flood of ten- 
der remorse, “Mi amigo. All English 
my friends.” 

“Muchas gratias,” | replied. “Adios.” 

But he would not let me go. “You 
are my friend. Anywhere, anywhen.” 
His heart was in the right place, but 
his feet were not; and by the time I 
had rescued him from a passing car, 
his affection was dynamic in its energy. 
Seizing me by the arm, he propelled 
me through the front door of his own 
shop. L disengaged myself while the 
champion of the democracies collapsed 
onto the sofa. 

I looked up and my eyes came to rest 
on an advertisement, an enlargement 
of a Leica snapshot of the Wetterhorn 
from Grindelwald. And, for one vivid 
moment, I had a sense of bilocation, as 
if part of me was in Grindelwald and 
part in Peru. Fifty years have passed 
since I first saw Grindelwald, and few 
indeed are the human friends whose 
company I would prefer to the Wetter- 
horn. And yet what, in the final analy- 
sis, is the Wetterhorn? A lump of lime- 
stone plastered with snow and ice. 


2 






Mountains that move faith 


Could anything be less rational than‘ 


to claim friendship with a rock? 
“These men are really atheists,” said 
Clement of Alexandria, “who with a 
silly pretense of wisdom worship mat- 
ter.” But do mountain lovers worship 
mountains? And, if not, what is the 
true explanation of this sense of com- 
munion with a shadowy personality or, 
with the shadow of a Personality, 
which we experience among moun- 
tains? 

Unlike many of those who are sur- 
feited with religion in their youth, I 
neither reacted violently against nor 
in favor of religion. I was not sufficient- 
ly interested to be attracted or repelled. 
My own interior life was unaffected by 
my father’s ecclesiastical enthusiasms. 
For me the Fathers of the Church were 
the pioneers of the Alps, the Alpine 
Club was the body of the faithful, and 
the Alpine Journal my variant of Mig- 
ne’s Library of patristic literature. 
Leslie Stephen’s The Playground of 
Europe was my breviary, a selected 
portion of which I read every evening. 

I preferred Stephen because his 
Playground of Europe is no mete rec- 
ord of adventure. It was indeed the 
quasi religious note in his finest essays 
which attracted me. This agnostic who 
had left the church in which he had 
taken Orders [Anglican] to write An 


*Mountain Jubilee, to be published by Eyre & Spottiswood. This chapter condensed from 
Blackfriars, Oxford, England. September, 1942. 
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Agnostic’s Apology had tried to find 
among the mountains a substitute for 
his lost faith. To Leslie Stephen the 
mountains spoke “in tones at once 
more tender and more awe-inspiring 
than that of any mortal teacher.” He 
was the interpreter for whom I was 
searching. 

I developed a cult of Leslie Stephen, 
and by the time I reached Oxford I 
had read all his literary criticism and 
most of his philosophical works. 

One day Father X came down from 
London and had tea with us. After tea 
he took me into the garden, “Your 
father,” he began, “has shown me your 
essay. You seem to have a great ad- 
miration for Leslie Stephen. Have you 
ever read his book, An Agnostic’s 
Apology? You can get it for sixpence 
in the cheap reprints issued by the 
Rationalist Press Association.” 

I took his advice. 

My father, of course, was very an- 
gry with Father X, but Father X was 
unmoved by his reproaches. “Arnold’s 
real religion is a kind of mountain 
idolatry, all that Leslie Stephen has 
done is to eliminate the faint Christian 
flavor which he has acquired from his 
environment. He can now start from 
scratch in his search for truth, unham- 
pered by any Protestant prejudices. He 
will end a Catholic.” 

Leslie Stephen had convinced me 
not only that I could no longer believe, 
but also that I had never really be- 
lieved. I discarded Christianity with 
no fuss and with no regrets, but a curi- 
ous experience among the mountains 
helped me to understand, by analogy, 


the tragic sense of loss which many 
of the great Victorians experienced 
when they faced life without the sus- 
taining power of the ancestral creed. 

I was 18 at the time, and I was re- 
turning with my brother from a climb 
in the Wildstrubel range. I had not 
slept well in the hut, and I had for- 
gotten to protect my face against the 
sun, and the scorching snows of the 
Plaine Morte exacted the full price for 
my carelessness. By the time we finally 
reached the rim of the glacier, I was 
tired, sleepy and slightly feverish as 
the result of severe sunburn. 

We sat down and rested. From our 
lofty outpost we viewed one of the 
noblest panoramas in all the Alpine 
chain. I looked at the shapely pyramid 
of the Weisshorn, and there was no 
beauty in it. Far away in the west the 
silvery dome of Mont Blanc floated like 
a cloud above a canopy of sun-tinted 
mist. “It’s ugly, it’s all ugly,” I mut- 
tered despondently. 

I tried to reason my way back to the 
threshold of faith by analyzing the 
form and color of this noble mountain 
view. In vain. My doubts hardened 
into sullen negation. The beauty of the 
mountains was a myth, their loveliness 
an illusion. 

“But even if mountains are ugly,” 
I persisted, “it would still be fun to 
climb them.” 

“Fun?” sneered the spirit that de- 
nies. “Why?” 

“Why is it fun to climb? Oh, be- 
cause ... because ....” I tried to re- 
member what Leslie Stephen had said, 
but his apologetics for the mountain 
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faith seemed as unconvincing as Pa- 
ley’s apologia for Christianity. 

“But even if mountains are ugly, and 
even if there’s no point in climbing 
them, life is still worth living; it still 
has a meaning.” 

“A meaning? Well, what meaning?” 
asked the spirit that denies. I could not 
answer. I was overwhelmed by the 
sense of dereliction. I felt as if the uni- 
verse had lost its soul. 

I hated every step of the downward 
tramp. Once home, I went straight to 
bed and did not awake until the dawn. 
I got out of bed, and went to the win- 
dow. The morning star still lingered 
in the thinning darkness, and then sud- 
denly Mont Blanc saluted the sun. 
The mountains had never seemed so 
lovely. Nothing remained of the dark- 
ness of doubt, nothing but a shadow 
which only served to intensify by con- 
trast the shining splendor of faith re- 
stored. Wonder had returned to the 
world, and life again had a meaning. 

Leslie Stephen converted me to ag- 
nosticism. Haeckel’s Riddle of the Uni- 
verse all but converted me to material- 
ism. Materialism, an old heresy, had 
a special appeal to Victorian escapists 
from the complexity of life. The dy- 
namic energy of the great centuries 
had spent itself, and an age which was 
mentally tired was in search of short 
cuts, such as oversimplification. Marx 
attempted to simplify history by elimi- 
nating all factors save the economic; 
Darwin tried to simplify evolution by 
ignoring all agents save natural selec- 
tion. Freud explained all philosophy, 
excepting, of course, Freudianism, as a 
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mere by-product of sex. The material- 
ists denied the reality of spirit; the 
Christian Scientists denied the reality 
of matter. 

True simplicity has an esthetic qual- 
ity, and even false simplicity has a cer- 
tain meretricious appeal, but it did not 
take me long to discover that Haeckel 
had failed to solve the problem which 
interested me beyond all others. He 
had not explained the Wetterhorn. 

I remember, as if it were yesterday, 
the moment when I threw aside ma- 
terialism forever. I was 19. My brother 
and I were returning from a great 
climb, and we were smoking a quiet 
pipe on a pass a few thousand feet 
above the valley, plunged in the rich 
gloom of an Alpine twilight. 

The evening breeze served as a soft 
pedal to the music of a glacier stream 
which faded when the wind rose. Sixty 
miles away the white bar of the Ober- 
land responded to the farewell of the 
sun. The golden glow subdued the 
massive ranges and dissolved the solid- 
ity of rock and earth into a succession 
of luminous planes melting into a 
background of ever-deepening shadow. 
A white speck that was Chillon stood 
out against the deep purple of the lake. 
The whole vast shadowed landscape 
was haunted by something of which 
visible beauty is only the sacramental 
expression. I thought of Haeckel’s 
dusty nonsense and laughed aloud, and 
from that moment I discarded ma- 
terialism forever. 

It is, of course, easy to refute ma- 
terialism without that appeal to per- 
sonal experience which as I know (by 
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personal experience) only serves to 
exasperate those who have never 
shared the experience in question. 

Materialism is a disease of the great 
cities and does not flourish among men 
who are in close touch with nature. I 
remember a night on an east-coast con- 
voy, when we were expecting an E- 
boat attack, I asked the captain, as he 
peered out into the star-reflecting wa- 
ters of a calm but sinister sea, whether 
he had ever met a sailor who was an 
atheist. “No,” said the captain, “not 
one. Sailors have time to think.” Moun- 
taineers, like sailors, have time to 
think, and like sailors they are in close 
touch with that nature which is the art 
of God. And though some mountain- 
eers incur the reproach of St. Augus- 
tine by failing to distinguish between 
the art and the artist, there are many 
more who are only restrained by shy- 
ness from admitting that they have 
felt among the mountains, and per- 
haps only among the mountains, a 
sense of communion with the Lord 
and Giver of life. 

Let me recall an experience which 
every true mountain lover could par- 
allel. An April sunrise on the shores 
of an Alpine lake, set among hills 
which rose through a gradation of tone 
from the glory of vivid green near the 
water’s edge, through the parched 
browns of the higher slopes from 
which the snow had just retreated, to 
the gleam of the summit ridges where 
winter still resisted the sun. In the 
west the last lingering stars surren- 
dered. In the east the finite and the 
infinite met where the clear-cut lines 


of the summit ridges showed sharp 
against the unending distances of pure 
space. At noon the sky is a roof, at 
dawn an emptiness without end. There 
was promise rather than revelation of 
color in sky and in lake, and the si- 
lence was only ruffled but not broken 
by the little wind which goes before 
the dawn. The solitary chirrup of an 
impertinent bird was suddenly sup- 
pressed as if by an unseen baton. Na- 
ture was waiting. Hill and lake and 
every feathered thing seemed poised 
in expectancy. 

Then the wind began to make pat- 
terns on the lake, and the water dark- 
ened where the breeze touched it. 

Suddenly the rocky crest of an east- 
ern peak burst into a halo of flames. 
Rays from an unseen sun radiated into 
the eastern sky. The grass stirred to 
meet the dawn, the flowers opened a 
little wider and the mountains seemed 
to stand at the salute. At such moments 
one knows beyond all need of proof 
that a veil has been drawn aside, and 
that the barrier between the things 
which are seen and the things which 
are unseen has been lowered for an 
instant: 


Such harmony is in immortal 
souls, 

But whilst the muddy vesture of 
decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot 
hear it. 


Among the hills we wear our muddy 
vesture with a difference and hear the 
distant notes of immortal harmony. 

If the essence of mystical experience 
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be the certitude that the world of sense 
is only a veil which masks the ultimate 
reality, the mountain lover is, I sup- 
pose, a mystic of sorts, even though he 
be confined with the catechumens to 
the atrium. For myself I would not 
claim ever to have had any religious 
experience, in the usual sense of the 
term, other than these moments of in- 
tuition among the hills. But such mo- 
ments have given meaning to the pas- 
sages in which the great mystics have 
struggled to communicate the incom- 
municable. It is a pity that many of 
those who have written of mountain 
mysticism have never studied the sub- 
ject of mysticism in general, for it is 
only lack of knowledge which tempts 
people to imply a contrast between 





mystical and institutional religion. It 
is precisely within the framework of 
rigid and dogmatic systems that the 
greatest mystics have developed their 
genius. 

Some people are content to feel; 
others cannot rest until they have ac- 
counted for their feelings. In the Vic- 
torian age scientists were emotional 
about science and unscientific about 
their emotions, and the interpreters of 
mountain mysticism were the victims 
of a bad tradition. And it was because 
mountaineers had failed to explain the 
Wetterhorn that I finally turned to 
the theologians and philosophers and 
sought a key to the mystery of moun- 
tain beauty and to the influence of 
mountains on the mind of man. 


I Do Not Choose 


Out to sell $1 billion worth of war bonds during September was 











a group of motion-picture people from Hollywood. Uncle Sam needs 
the money and if the glitter boys and glamour girls from out West 
can help him get it, more power to them. There are angles to this stunt, 
however, that aren’t going to help. Mr. Titus Haffa, a Chicago busi- 
ness man, has shown quite well what isn’t going to help. It seems 
Mr. Haffa was set upon by a Hollywood “victory committee” to buy 
a $25,000 war bond in exchange for a kiss from one Hedy Lamarr. 
Mr. Haffa snorted that he would have nothing to do with the pro- 
posal. Said he, “I buy war bonds all the time and I don’t need Hedy 
Lamarr to kiss me either. In fact, she would have to buy a $25,000 
bond herself before I would even consider kissing her. I don’t care 
for that sort of publicity.” 

Quoted by the Catholic Herald Citizen (5 Sept. *42). 

















Aftermath of Conversion 


Spokesman states the case 


By FLOYD KEELER 


Condensed from the Preservation of the Faith* 


According to statistics from offi- 
cial sources, about 75,000 converts are 
received into the Catholic Church in 
this country each year. But since many 
centers make no reports, it is probable 
that the total is considerably higher. 
What are the motives which impel 
these persons and what are their reac- 
tions in later years? 

The former question has been dis- 
cussed widely, and scarcely a convert 
of prominence fails to record a descrip- 
tion of the path he trod, in lectures, 
articles, or a book. Their conclusions 
are all about the same. They were at- 
tracted, in the last analysis, by the his- 
torical fact that Rome presents a work- 
able hypothesis upon which to base 
one’s religious life and offers a firm 
anchorage to one who has been pre- 
viously tossed about on a sea of doubt. 

Probably a great number of those 
who accept the Catholic religion by 
conversion find themselves in complete 
accord with their new surroundings, 
and not only gladly give up all connec- 
tion with their former associations, but 
have a tendency to put them out of 
their minds entirely, and soon these 
memories of the past fade into the 
limbo of forgotten things. Some feel 
a resentment against the systems which 
claimed their allegiance. Convinced of 
their falsity, these converts never cease 
to feel grieved that they were so long 


wandering “in darkness and in the 
shadow of death,” and no matter what 
befalls them in the future, continue to 
rejoice in having found what their 
souls desired. Along with that general- 
ly goes a fiery zeal for its propagation, 
coupled with an intolerance of the posi- 
tion still taken by their former religion- 
ists. 

The majority of converts naturally 
are persons who have been led to Ca- 
tholicism not so much by theological 
or historical argument as by environ- 
ment. With many it is their contact 
with exemplary Catholics whose lives 
they admire, with the result that on in- 
vestigation, they decide that the reli- 
gion which produced those results 
must be the one they want. The chap- 
lains in our armed forces tell us of the 
young men who are seeing for the first 
time what the Catholic Church is, and, 
attracted to it, are coming into it in 
large numbers. 

Marriage accounts for many of our 
converts. Women who still believe that 
the man is the head of the house and 
who, if his convictions are strong 
enough, find themselves quite able to 
accept his religion; thus they remove 
what might otherwise develop into a 
serious cause of disagreement. Men are 
willing to “turn” on account of the 
girl they love, especially where, as is 
so often the case, they had no really 


*Holy Trinity Heights, Silver Spring, Md. September, 1942. 
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deep-rooted religious background be- 
fore. These may or may not become 
zealous Catholics but they do try at 
least to keep the faith. In any event, 
they soon become accustomed to the 
strange new atmosphere and they go 
about doing their duty as the Church 
requires, especially in regard to their 
children. 

There is, however, a not inconsider- 
able number of persons who came into 
the Catholic Church through honest 
conviction, usually after a long and 
painful process, but who find it very 
difficult to become part and parcel of 
its system. They accept it but it con- 
tinues to be hard. This class is consti- 
tuted, in large part, of members of the 
non-Catholic clergy, especially from 
the Episcopal Church, and their lot is 
not an easy one. The writer, being 
from that class, can testify to this from 
years of experience, and it is the after- 
math of such conversions which are 
often a tragedy—unavoidable but real. 

Clerical converts who are unmarried 
quite generally find their place in the 
Catholic priesthood. Every facility is 
given them, if they are otherwise qual- 
ified, to take up the necessary studies, 
and within a few years they find them- 
selves carrying on what is practically 
the same life as that from which they 
came, only under decidedly more fa- 
vorable circumstances. Not a few of 
them rise to eminence and live their 
lives in security and honor. 

It is the married men who find 
themselves cut adrift and bewildered. 
Their motives in coming into the Cath- 
olic Church must have been high and 
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compelling ones. No element of world- 
ly consideration, or even of ordinary 
prudence, can be alleged for their 
change. They give up a living and a 
means of livelihood for themselves and 
their families. No longer may they 
wear clerical dress, no longer do they 
receive that deference which Ameri- 
cans pay to any minister who at all 
respects his calling. They are mere lay- 
men out of a job. 

Our Catholic bishops and priests are 
very kind to these men. They usually 
need financial assistance and they re- 
ceive it, freely and considerately. Op- 
portunities are given them to lecture, 
teach, and write, where such oppor- 
tunities can be found, but not only are 
these limited in number but their 
emoluments are necessarily small (too 
small for a living) and all too many of 
them are simply stopgaps. Others find 
employment in one of the multitude of 
institutions which the Church main- 
tains, but many of these are dead-end 
jobs leading nowhere and even if one 
is lucky enough to continue in one, the 
longer he stays the less is he capable of 
coping with the outside world. Having 
been more fortunate than many in 
such works, I have always advised cler- 
ical converts against such positions. 

Even when he is able to earn enough 
money for the necessities of life, the 
social side of the life of such a convert 
is seldom satisfactory. There is a broad 
barrier between the convert and his 
former associates, sometimes extending 
even to his own relatives, for however 
friendly they may try to be, everyone 
is conscious of the gulf and it becomes 
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a source of embarrassment. Contacts, 
even if no hostility exists, become few- 
er and fewer. So, he, once the “parson” 
who was welcomed at every gathering, 
becomes a nobody without even the 
ordinary friendships others enjoy. 

Again, the ways of the “born” Cath- 
olic in his religious practices are 
strange even to one who, as an Episco- 
palian, thought himself a “Catholic.” 
Private devotions do not come natural- 
ly to him. I know of an old lady who 
never learned, to the end of her nearly 
90 years, and after almost half a cen- 
tury of Catholicism, to use her rosary 
in private. She thought it was reserved 
for public worship only! 

Theologically such converts accept 
all these things, and their logic tells 
them of their truth and desirability, 
but they just don’t feel at home with 
them. The lack of formality even in 
formal worship sometimes gives them 
a shock; they find scant inspiration in 
the way services are often conducted 
and spiritual aridity comes over them. 
Nor does it help greatly when their 
confessors remind them that many 
great saints suffered the same way. Be- 
ing in good company does not lessen 
the pain. 

Added to these difficulties for which 
nobody is responsible and which come 
merely from the nature of things, the 
convert must sometimes endure a lack 
of sympathy in those to whom he turns 
for help. Some of our clergy seem im- 
patient over what appears to them a 
doubt concerning the faith. Having 
imbibed that faith with their mother’s 
milk and having had no difficulties 


whatever connected with it, they sim- 
ply cannot fathom the fact that a man 
who has gone on for years in the calm 
assumption that he was right, and then 
suddenly has found himself confronted 
with the necessity of admitting that he 
was all wrong, should have moments 
when he wonders if there is anything 
fixed and immutable. The agony 
which such a question brings to a soul 
is incomprehensible to one who really 
has no doubts. It is more a form of 
temptation than anything else, but it 
does recur and it generally has to be 
borne in silence. 

These are but a few of the difficul- 
ties which crowd in. Yet, let no one 
suppose that we would give serious 
thought to being anything else than 
what we are. The “flesh-pots of Egypt,” 
once you lift the lid and look into them 
again, do not contain anything that is 
appetizing. No, we are not thinking 
of going back, but even as we deter- 
mine more fully to go ahead, the nat- 
ural man is struck with weariness at 
some of the prospects. 

Let no one suppose that in setting 
forth these thoughts on the aftermath 
of conversion that I am trying to make 
a bid for any special or unusual treat- 
ment of converts. Indeed, we often get 
too much of that at first, and so experi- 
ence a letdown later on. Nor am I try- 
ing to discourage anyone from “com- 
ing over.” But I am bidding for an 
understanding attitude and a real sym- 
pathy for a set of difficulties which, 
though out of the comprehension of 
the great majority and coming only to 
a few, do loom large in some lives, 








Marriage by Proxy 


By FRANCIS J. KIEDA, C.R. 


Condensed from the Cantian* 


The Church is ever solicitous for 
the spiritual welfare of her children. 
Hence, in cases where an engaged cou- 
ple finds it difficult to meet in order to 
marry, the Church has arranged cer- 
tain other means, truly extraordinary: 
marriage by proxy. But she carefully 
prescribes exact conditions which, if 
not followed, render the marriage in- 
valid, 

During wartime many soldiers sent 
far from home may wish to marry by 
means of a proxy. During the first 
World War, in France alone, from 
1915 to 1921, 8,732 petitions were 
made by French soldiers to the military 
authorities requesting marriage by 
proxy; actually 6,240 marriages were 
thus celebrated. Canonists indicate sev- 
eral just causes for marriage by proxy, 
such as illness, imprisonment, exile, 
danger of infamy, and the impossibil- 
ity of getting together for some time 
because of distance. 

It is surprising that thus far legisla- 
tors in the U.S. have looked with in- 
difference upon this question. In fact 
one state, Louisiana, forbids marriage 
by proxy altogether. However, many 
jurists contend that these marriages 
would be valid in those states in which 
the common law, as regards marriage, 
is still in force. According to the Eng- 
lish common law, marriages by proxy 
were admitted up to the 18th century. 


Action at a distance 


This common law passed into the legis- 
lation of the American colonies, and 
after the Declaration of Independence 
was admitted without change by many 
states. The logical inference is obvious, 
If marriages by proxy were valid in the 
English common law, it follows also 
that they should be valid in those states 
which recognize the common law. 

This law requires no special formali- 
ties, and therefore the sole consent of 
the parties is sufficient for the conjugal 
tie. At times no mention is made about 
any personal manifestation of the con- 
sent. According to Geoffrey (Marriage 
Laws and Decisions in the U.S.), the 
common law in regard to marriage is 
current in the following states: Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Ida- 
ho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Wy- 
oming. 

However, since there are no explicit 
laws on marriage by proxy, with the 
exception of the negative law in Louisi- 
ana, the whole question remains an 
academic one. Jurists have frequently 
expressed a desire that our American 
codes contain juridical dispositions per- 
mitting such marriages. 

The South American republics are 
far ahead of us in this respect. All the 


*3689 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. September, 1942. 
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codices of these countries admit mar- 
riages by proxy. 

In aecordance with the law of the 
Church, to contract a valid marriage 
the parties must be present either per- 
sonally or by proxy. Now, the consent 
is the all-important factor in the mari- 
tal contract, and it must be expressed 
externally, The manifestation of con- 
sent may be made in any way whatso- 
ever as long as its existence is made 
evident, as in the case of other con- 
tracts. An old legal maxim may be ap- 
plied here: if one acts through another, 
it is the same as if he acted himself; 
and since marriage is a contract resting 
solely upon consent it may be entered 
into through a duly appointed repre- 
sentative. 

Either of the parties may appoint a 
proxy to give the matrimonial consent. 
A special mandate, or commission, is 
furthermore required, and this must 
be given in writing. The principal ap- 
pointing the proxy must act freely and 
deliberately, without duress. The com- 
mission must contain the name of the 
person with whom one wishes to mar- 
ry; and the names of the parents 
should be added for absolute identifica- 
tion. Since the mandate is a public 
document, the date must also be added. 
Furthermore, the document must be 
signed by the one issuing the mandate 
and either by the pastor or the bishop 
in whose diocese the commission is 
drawn up, or by a priest delegated by 
either the pastor or the bishop, or by 
two witnesses. 

The consent of the principal must 
continue up to the marriage. If he 


should revoke the mandate before the- 
proxy contracts the marriage for him, 
even though both the proxy and the 
party with whom the marriage was 
contracted were unaware of these facts, 
the marriage would be invalid. The 
power of attorney may be revoked im- 
plicitly, or tacitly, too, for the will may 
be manifested not only by word of 
mouth, but by actions as well; for ex- 
ample, if one, after issuing a mandate, 
should draw up another one,or become 
engaged to another person, or contract 
another marriage, the former consent 
would be excluded. 

It is required that the proxy act him- 
self. He is not allowed to extend his 
power to anyone else, to appoint a sub- 
proxy, as it were. The Code of Canon 
Law does not determine the qualities 
or age of the proxy. Hence he may be 
of any age, as long as he is able to ex- 
press the consent. The proxy may be 
selected from either sex. 

In determining the nature of the 
proxy’s office, we must keep in mind 
that he is not expressing his own will 
but that of another. He is acting in 
another’s stead. The proxy may even 
conceive a contrary intention, but the 
principal’s will predominates, his con- 
sent prevails. The proxy speaks in the 
first person, for example, “In the name 
of Harry, I thee wed.” 

Marriage between baptized persons 
being a sacrament, the Church alone 
can establish invalidating impedi- 
ments. Notwithstanding any civil laws 
to the contrary, if Catholics contract 
marriage by proxy, it will always be 
valid, provided all the conditions laid 
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down in canon law are observed. What 
the attitude of the civil courts would 
be in regard to marriages by proxy in 
the U. S. is not certain, with the excep- 
tion of Louisiana, where such mar- 
riages are forbidden. No case is extant 
of marriage by proxy where both par- 
ties resided in the U.S. There are even 
assertions against such marriages, for 
example, in Hawaii vs. L. Shee (12 
Hawaii 329, 1889). It was declared at 
this trial that marriage by proxy mili- 
tates against “our accustomed notions,” 
but not against any law. Hence it 
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seems that clear juridical dispositions 
are mandatory in this matter. 

This question assumes especial im- 
portance when we envision conditions 
that will arise at the end of the war. 
For many soldiers whose continued 
presence in foreign countries will be 
imperative, marriage by proxy will 
offer the only satisfying solution. The 
government will be spared a serious 
problem if it will enable the men to 
marry their fiancées back home by 
proxy and thus prevent hasty nuptials 
with women in policed countries. 


Spain and Civilization 


By AUBREY F. BELL 


Christianity’s keystone 


Condensed from the Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart* 


“There are in thi ° 

in this country,” re- 
marked King Alfonso in 1925, “five 
or six thousand politicians, and there 
are 20 million Spaniards completely 
indifferent to politics, who ask only to 
be allowed to work in peace.” It was 
not these 20 million Spaniards who 
dethroned the king six years later, any 
more than it was the British people 
who beheaded King Charles I. But 
these 20 million belonged mainly to 
what Marx called “the idiocy of rural 
life” and fell outside the organized po- 
litical democracy which was the sup- 
port and instrument of the Republican 
minority in Spain. The consciousness 


that they had no real roots in the coun- 
try, that they were but a small minor- 
ity, as it were, a Masonic lodge in a 
garden of cucumbers, led the Republi- 
cans to institute or to allow a reign of 
terror which ended only when they fell 
back before the advance of General 
Franco’s army. Yet even now many 
fail to realize that General Franco 
came not to oppress or prosecute the 
friends of liberty, but to free the great 
masses of the nation, to restore to them 
their traditions and the free expression 
of their faith. 

For generations we have been ac- 
customed to look upon Spain as back- 


*160 Wellesley Crescent, Toronto, Ont., Canada. September, 1942. 
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ward and negligible. It has been easy 
to dismiss her as a sluggish, exhausted 
nation, because she did not seem to fit 
into modern civilization and the par- 
liamentary system. But it has always 
been evident to a few observers that 
here was a storehouse of energy which 
awaited true guidance and a national 
purpose, and which might well stand 
western civilization in good stead, 
Here in the past, in the Middle Ages 
and in the renaissance, Europe found 
its bulwark against the enemies of 
Christianity, Moslem or Turk. And 
now an even more powerful enemy of 
Christianity and all religion has arisen 
in the heart of Europe. To believe that 
Spain sympathizes with this declared 
foe of all that Spain stands for would 
be absurd. The Spanish would have to 
cease to be Spanish, renounce their his- 
tory, religion, art and literature, ideals 
and traditions, before they could be- 
come the soulless automata to which 
Germany seeks to reduce her allies. 
Only under the freedom for which 
England, Canada, the U. S., and China 
are fighting could they hope to attain 
the fruit of their heroic sufferings: a 
new great and national culture evolved 
from the chaos which would have shat- 
tered a less vital nation but which has 
only stirred them to fresh life. 

The Spanish peasants, like the Rus- 
sian, will not tolerate an enemy on 
their soil. Napoleon could capture Ma- 
drid but he found the Spanish “a queer 
people to meddle with.” When the 
Spanish people realize that the enemy 
is on the soil of Spain, that the insidi- 
ous Gestapo is but an instrument of 


German militarism, it may fare badly 
for Germany in Spain. We should con- 
sider Spain not an unfriendly nation, 
but a nation placed in an impossible 
position, With the German army in 
the Pyrenees, the Gestapo within her 
borders; with her cities and country- 
side ravaged by long and recent civil 
war, and her people starving, her free- 
dom of action is necessarily limited. It 
may be that, if Spain had been strong- 
er, she would have yielded to the 
temptation to take Gibraltar, lost at 
the beginning of the 18th century, or 
to conquer Portugal three centuries 
after the Restoration of 1640. But the 
fact is that Spain knows only too well 
that the conquest of Portugal would 
not be worth the candle, since it must 
entail incalculable future trouble, in- 
ternal and external; while, so long as 
she holds a strong position in North 
Africa, Gibraltar is of relatively little 
importance to her. She has thus con- 
tented herself with making good her 
claim to the undivided possession of 
Tangier. Spain in fact is wisely and 
warily looking to the future; and for 
our part we would certainly do well 
to pay attention to her great impor- 
tance after the war. It has been said 
that, given internal peace, Spain rapid- 
ly grows rich, As a country mainly 
agricultural, she recovers quickly. Her 
natural resources are very great. Her 
language is spoken by about one twen- 
tieth of the inhabitants of the earth, 
She is essentially peace-loving, con- 
sistent and faithful in her policy, con- 
servative, constructive. 

In the 16th century, Spain was for 
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a time supreme in the whole of the 
known world. The Peninsula had been 
stirred by great events: the final expul- 
sion of the Moors from Spain, the dis- 
covery of the sea route to India, the 
discovery and conquest of America, 
the Reformation, the invention of gun- 
powder and of printing. As a result 
of this convulsion, Spain produced a 
crop of genius in war, exploration, 
diplomacy, literature, art, philosophy, 
and science such as has rarely or never 
been equaled in the world’s history. 
But when, in Burke’s words, the age 
of chivalry was replaced by the age 
of sophisters, economists and calcula- 
tors, Spain, always richer in genius 
than in talent, and more subtle than 
acute, withdrew into her shell and 
slumbered. Yet it was a vital slumber; 
there were living glowing embers un- 
der the ashes, Once more Spain has 
been convulsed, and the natural result 
of this new convulsion should be an- 
other marvelous crop of genius, for the 
good material is there, the self-sacrific- 
ing energy and enthusiasm, the con- 
cern with essential things, the glow of 
faith. But the time is not yet, for under 
present circumstances action is para- 
lyzed, and it is unthinkable that Span- 
iards should of their own free will 
link themselves with those who are 
determined to substitute state tyranny 
for the individualist independence so 
dear to the heart of every Spaniard, 
and to replace God by some kind of 
clay-footed superman. 

Assiduously as Germany plays the 
card of the Bolshevist bogey, it is not 
very effective in Spain, where anarch- 
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ism has always been more common 
than communism, which was never 
popular in a land of small independent 
peasant holdings. The material prog- 
ress made by Spain in the reign of 
King Alfonso XIII was so great as to 
fill with wonder those who knew that 
country at the end of the 19th century. 
Only the very ignorant can any longer 
call Spain a backward country. But, 
quite apart from material progress, the 
Spanish people have retained a virile 
energy, a spirit of independence so in- 
domitable, and a religious faith so un- 
shaken, that it is to Spain rather than 
to Italy that we must confidently turn, 
if we seek the cradle of a new Christian 
renaissance and the creed of a democ- 
racy broader and more national than 
that of any narrow political formula. 
The hope of Christian civilization is 
there; for Christianity is woven into 
Spain’s national fabric, into her very 
existence. The political anticlericalism 
of the Spanish Republic was neither 
national nor popular. It was intro- 
duced from abroad. It may indeed al- 
most be said that the Spaniard who 
ceases to be a Roman Catholic ceases 
ipso facto to be a Spaniard; he has to 
renounce so much, including all that 
has made his country great. The non- 
Catholic of the Iberian Peninsula must 
be possessed of a consuming passion 
of nihilism and cut himself off from 
his people, for in the heart of this 
nation abides a mystic fervor which is 
unassailable and must remain one of 
the solid foundations of the Church. 

Spain wishes to be allowed to culti- 
vate her own garden in peace and 
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quietness. But at the same time the 
Spanish feel a bitterness for the past, 
and hold, not without some show of 
reason, that they have never been given 
a fair deal in modern Europe, Their 
interests have usually been considered 
last, their noble culture has scarcely 
been placed on the same plane as that 
of England, France, or Germany. Ger- 
many plays on these susceptibilities; 
she studies Spanish literature and art, 
often with more diligence than insight, 
and she suggests that Spain should 
have an African empire. But England 
has always been Spain’s best customer 
in the past and it is the Englishmen 
or men of English speech who have 
shown the deepest appreciation for 
Spanish culture. If we now make it 
clear that we intend that Spain should 
occupy her proper place as a great na- 
tion after the war, and that we look 
on her and the Spanish-speaking na- 
tions of South America as a vital ele- 
ment in world reconstruction, the Ger- 
man machinations will collapse. 
Those who believe that the govern- 
ment of General Franco is antidemo- 
cratic are fundamentally, although per- 
haps naturally, mistaken. Politically 
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democratic it is not, but in the only 
sense in which democracy can have 
true value it is very democratic indeed: 
it is founded not on any class or sec- 
tion of the people; it is national, repre- 
sentative, deeply rooted in the wishes 
and traditions of the vast majority of 
the nation, Franco’s government is 
similar to that of today’s England, not 
political but national. Nothing could 
be more inspiring than the way in 
which she has been able to bring vic- 
tory out of defeat by presenting an 
undaunted and united front to the 
enemy, all standing together, each in 
his appointed and authentic place, like 
stones in a splendid building, strong 
in a common purpose and ideal. Under 
the pressure of this great purpose, class 
distinctions have tended to disappear. 
This great achievement has aot been 
the work of political parties or of any 
section of the people, but of the whole 
nation welded together by blows from 
without and impelled to act as one 
man, for self-preservation certainly, 
but also in the light of a great idea, 
the intimate persuasion, a very Spanish 
as well as a very English persuasion, 
that without freedom life is valueless. 


NEVADA 


First priest: Father Francisco Garces, O.F.M., in 1775. 
First Mass: Probably by Father Joseph Gallagher at Carson or Genoa or 


Virginia in 1858. 


First recorded Baptism: Je [sic] Walsh by Father Gallagher, Aug. 26, 1860. 
Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America (April ’39). 








The Church in Latin America 


By FRANS VAN CAUWELAERT 
Condensed from the Tadlet* 


In traveling through the countries 
of Latin America, during a recent mis- 
sion which lasted for five months, I 
experienced, as a Catholic, feelings 
both of wonder and of great pity: of 
wonder before the power and the 
splendor of the work accomplished by 
the Catholic Church during the first 
century of her establishment in the 
countries of Latin America; and of pity 
at the state of neglect in which are now 
so many of the monuments of this first 
period, and at the still more lamentable 
decline in religious life itself which 
this condition betrays. 

This unhappy contrast is particularly 
striking in those countries where the 
Spanish conquerors established the 
principal and original centers of their 
new empire: in Mexico on the one 
hand, and in Peru and Ecuador on 
the other. The Church in America was 
able to produce, in her youth, an 
abundance of works and of monu- 
ments whose fullness and beauty 
amaze the Catholic traveler. Convents 
such as that of the Dominicans at 
Lima, of the Franciscans at Quito and 
at Mexico City, or of the Augustinians 
at Acolinan, in Mexico; churches such 
as that of the Jesuits at Quito, or the 
cathedral at Puebla; universities such 
as that of St. Mark at Lima, which has 
been open to philosophical and theo- 
logical scholars since 1551—all these 


Huge vineyard 


testify to a civilizing power which is 
astonishing when one takes into ac- 
count the restricted numbers of the 
colonizers and the unprecedented difh- 
culties which distance and the geo- 
graphical conditions of the conquered 
countries imposed upon them. The 
monasteries are abandoned or occupied 
by only a few monks, too few to ensure 
a properly maintained life; the church- 
es, in general, display a dreadful pov- 
erty. This deplorable state of affairs is 
less apparent in the important towns, 
where the big churches have often kept 
the external appearances of their for- 
mer grandeur, or have remained the 
scene of a priestly activity which may 
give an illusory impression of the state 
of the Church in general; but as soon 
as one ventures forth into the country- 
side, one is everywhere struck by the 
indisputable signs of a great decay. 

Nevertheless, the soul of Latin 
America has remained Catholic. It has 
remained so among the educated class- 
es, where political anticlericalism is 
sometimes allied to a genuine, al- 
though little active, loyalty to the 
Catholic communion. It is not least so 
among the masses of the people, where 
ignorance has developed some very 
remarkable superstitions, but where 
Catholic religious sentiment still ex- 
presses itself with a moving fervor. 

It so happened that during my jour- 


*12 Queen Victoria St., Reading, England. Aug. 29, 1942. 
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ney, I was able to take part in three 
great religious manifestations, each 
one characteristic of the devotion of 
a different sort of population: the 
procession of the blessed Virgin, pa- 
tron of the army of Chile, in Santiago; 
the procession of Our Lord of the 
Miracle, in Lima; and the pilgrimage 
of Dec. 12 to Our Lady of Guadalupe, 
in Mexico, The procession in Santiago 
was a magnificent act of faith and 
patriotism on the part of a population 
of European descent; that of Our Lord 
of the Miracle had attracted in par- 
ticular the population of negroid 
blood; and veneration of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe constitutes one of the glori- 
ous traditions of the native Mexican 
Indians. On each occasion thousands 
of people thronged the streets, in dem- 
onstrations sometimes naive but always 
moving for their piety and their faith. 
And I have therefore brought away 
from all the countries of Latin Amer- 
ica, and most especially from those in 
which the native elements have re- 
mained predominant, the conviction 
that this good Catholic land, fallen out 
of cultivation, is waiting only for a 
sufficient number of good laborers to 
yield once again for the Church abun- 
dant and consoling harvests. 

The laborers, alas, are lacking, and 
it will only be possible to recruit them 
in anything like sufficient numbers if 
the Catholic lands wherein there are 
still abundant vocations share them 
most generously with Catholic Latin 
America. I would not wish, I need 
hardly say, to exceed the limits of dis- 
cretion which impose themselves in 


these matters on the laity, and particu- 
larly on the laity from overseas, but no 
one, I am sure, will reproach me for 
having dared to express so candidly a 
wish which came to me spontaneously 
from contact with a continent where 
Christ, from the heights of the moun- 
tain of Corcovado, welcomes you with 
outstretched arms at the entrance to 
the magnificent bay of Rio, and where 
the towns themselves remind you by 
their names that almost all of them 
were founded under the sign of the 
cross. 

Only Chile, Uruguay, and the lit- 
tle Republic of Costa Rica, the jewel 
of Central America, can be regarded 
as provided with numerically sufficient 
clergy. In Peru and in Mexico, which 
together occupied such an exalted place 
in the conversion of Spanish America, 
there is no more than one priest for 
6,000 inhabitants. In Argentina there 
is one priest for 8,571 inhabitants. In 
Brazil there is one for 9,528 inhabi- 
tants. In Guatemala there is one for 
25,396 inhabitants; and in this latter 
country there are districts of 100,000 
inhabitants or more where all pastoral 
care is left to one single priest.* Even 
a Francis Xavier would not be equal 
to such a task; for it must be remem- 
bered that these are no pagan masses, 
but populations vowed to Christ for 
four centuries, and sincerely invoking 
His holy name. And the material and 
moral conditions in which the priests 
must exercise their apostolate are not 


*Compare the case in England and Wales, 
where, roughly speaking, there is one priest 
for every 400 Catholics, and one for every 
7,000 of the total population. 
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of a kind to make their superhuman 
task any easier. 

It is not difficult to imagine what 
religious instruction and the moral 
state of the masses must be in such 
conditions. Superstitious practices have 
distorted or displaced true piety, and 
unrestrained instincts regain their full 
sway. I am not sufficiently informed 
of the causes which have brought about 
such a lamentable reversion, but my 
contact with Latin America has left me 
with so deep a sympathy for these neg- 
lected masses that I cannot shirk the 
task of recommending them in a spe- 


cial manner to the solidarity of Cath- 
olics and to the zeal of our great Re- 
ligious Orders. 

Here again, Catholic Europe may 
help. She must make the voice of her 
experience heard: and I have no doubt 
that it will be heard with sympathy. 
But she must above all send into Latin 
America the “good laborers”—priests, 
monks, and Religious who, by the ex- 
ample of their lives, by the fruitfulness 
of their social action, and by the purity 
of their doctrine shall prove to all the 
people that the Gospel of Christ is in 
truth good news. 


s 
All Souls’ Day 


The Catholic Church on Nov. 2 commemorates those who have 
died. Now, whether one is Catholic or not, I think it is well on this 
day of days, celebrated in every part of the uncivilized world—I am 
not sure that any part is yet civilized—that we should think especially 
of those who have gone. 

One of the strange things about growing old is this: when one 
is young, the vast majority of one’s friends and acquaintances are liv- 
ing; when one is old, one is intimately acquainted with an enormous 
number who are no longer on the earth. 

And it is strange also to reflect that when we were boys or girls, 
every man or woman we then knew, and indeed every man and woman 
then on the earth, is now dead. All those healthy young men and 
women, all those powerful and influential persons of middle age—all, 
all are gone. 

All Souls’ day has a curious fascination for me; and I know well 
that not in Russia, nor in Germany, nor in Italy, nor in Spain, can 
religion die. John Donne said, “Death, thou shalt die.” 

The Washington Post quoted in Our Sunday Visitor (30 Oct. ’38). 











The Daughter of Armentieres 


The melody lingers on 


If any of the 2 million AEF’ers of 
the first World War have been won- 
dering what happened to their old 
friend, the mademoiselle from Armen- 
tieres, the second World War has at 
last supplied the answer. She recently 
returned to her old home town of Ar- 
mentieres—a lady with memories, per- 
haps, but also a grandmother with the 
bloom of youth gone from her cheeks. 

The original song about the favorite 
daughter of Armentieres was not a Tin 
Pan Alley product. It was inspired by 
the story of Marie Le Cog herself. 

When her schoolday sweetheart 
grew up and joined the French army, 
Marie helped maintain morale by serv- 
ing vin rouge, smiles and banter tc 
poilus and Tommies alike at the spin- 
dly-legged tables in the Café de la Paix 
at Armentieres. 

She was a pert little miss, with a 
nimble tongue and a ready answer for 
all who tried to parry words with her. 
One day, so the story runs, Marie had 
an argument with one of her Tom- 
mies. She took the dispute to the near- 
est British officer. Following the cus- 
tomary routine, this officer passed her 
up through the ranks until Marie at 
length stood in the presence of the 
general himself. How far Marie got in 
the telling of her story is known only 
to Marie and the general. It was only 
a few minutes, however, before she 


By JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


Condensed from Our Army* 


came prancing out of headquarters and 
almost ran all the way back to her 
estaminet, 

Grinning Tommies wasted little 
time in spreading the yarn that the 
general had tried to kiss Marie and 
had been slapped in the face for his 
impertinence. Whatever truth there 
was to the story, it spread rapidly 
through the streets and cafés of Ar- 
mentieres, gaining added flavor with 
each retelling, of course. 

Sgt. Red Owlands of the British army 
heard it. He was engaged at the time 
in preparing entertainments for the 
troops and promptly scribbled a few 
verses in tribute to Marie, the made- 
moiselle from Armentieres. The song 
became one of the hits of the war. Brit- 
ish and French troops sang it all the 
way from the wooded Vosges down to 
the sea dunes of Zeebrugge. When the 
Americans clattered down gangplanks 
at Havre, Cherbourg, Brest and way 
points, they relished the song and 
added their share of verses about the 
flirtatious mademoiselle. 

Marie Le Cog married her soldier 
sweetheart when he was home on 
leave, and became Marie Marceau. She 
still carried on at the Café de la Paix 
up to the Armistice. 

The beginning of the second War 
found Marie 20 years older and a little 
less pert in her manner. A grand- 
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mother now, recent reports told of her 
returning to Armentieres to visit her 
grandson and granddaughter. 

Marie was interviewed at the time 
and spoke her mind about Mademai- 


Heroes of Today 


By DOUGLAS NEWTON 


November 


selle from Armentieres. “It was a very 

. . ° ” 
nice song when it was first written, 
said Marie, “but I’ve heard that some 
unauthorized versions were later add- 
ed by those Americans.” 


Courage in the cathedral 


€ondensed from the New Zealand Tablet* 


Cardinal van Roey, Archbishop of 
Malines, has provided a bad headache 
for the nazis. They were not ignorant 
of the trouble that the primate of a 
land “saturated with Catholicism” 
could bring to them. They learned that 
in the last war. Cardinal Mercier had 
been born to defy oppressors, but Jo- 
seph Ernest Cardinal van Roey, with 
his heavy and homely features, his 
67 placid years and his reputation for 
being one of the most silent men in 
Europe, must have seemed a negligible 
quantity. It is plain that the nazis felt 
that their task of wooing and winning 
Belgium was going to be faster this 
time — and yet from the beginning 
something went wrong. 

The Belgians refused to be wooed 
and won. They refused to accept the 
nazis as friends and deliverers; they 
refused to believe the propaganda 
stories about the wicked English; they 
simply turned their backs on the nazi 


fifth columnists—worse, they treated 
any Belgian who donned a nazi uni- 
form with contempt and violence. 

Priests went on burying dead British 
airmen while refusing to countenance 
Masses for those “martyrs” who had 
been shot while about their quisling 
business in the early days of the war. 
Even the Flemings, specially courted 
as “Germanic stock,” remained deaf to 
the call of “blood and soil,” regarding 
themselves as anything but part of “the 
historic Germany” that nazi propa- 
ganda implored them to be. 

Every attempt the nazis made to 
coax Belgium into joining the “new 
order” was frustrated by a dour yet un- 
demonstrative aloofness. The Germans 
were baffled; but Degrelle and the 
other pro-German leaders told them 
the reason. 

“It is the Church interfering in poli- 
tics,” they railed. “Clericalism must 
go!” Also they scribbled “Away with 


*Filleul St., Dunedin, N. Z. July 1, 1942. 
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the priests” on the walls of the arch- 
bishop’s palace at Malines, to show just 
where the moral strength of defiance 
was generated, 

Thus the nazis came to realize that 
there were other forms of Belgian re- 
sistance than the flashing courage of 
a Mercier. The quiet, dogged resolu- 
tion of Joseph Ernest van Roey was 
eminently typical of one side of a race 
that can be both vivacious and dour. 

If the primate said little, what he 
said was unmistakable. He allowed no 
doubt about his attitude towards the 
aggressors: “The invasion of a country 
such as ours is clearly contrary to every 
law of justice. This war is in itself a 
tremendous crime, It is moral evil in 
all its horror.” 

He commanded his people to obey 
the occupying power as far as interna- 
tional law demanded; but that was not 
submission. “The Belgian fatherland 
continues to exist”; he insisted, “all its 
children owe it loyalty and service.” 

His deeds spoke even more decisive- 
ly than his words. He blocked all Ger- 
man efforts to control education not 
only in the schools, but in the univer- 
sities, preferring to shut them down, 
as he did at Brussels, rather than admit 
German professors. He gathered about 
him the whole body of Belgian intel- 
lectuals, He frustrated the attempt to 
divide the country by setting Flemings 
against French speaking Walloons, by 
reminding his people that support of 
a government persecuting the Church 
was unlawful. 

The priesthood followed his lead, 
condemning from the pulpit nazi 


wrongs and setting their faces against 
all local efforts at Germanization. 

The nazi-controlled press abused 
and threatened. Quisling leaders hint- 
ed at a day of vengeance to come. The 
churches in Belgium were closed for 
three days to punish parish priests for 
having read the cardinal’s pastoral let- 
ter without permission. The walls of 
the cardinal’s palace were tarred and 
lurid threats were chalked over them. 

Joseph Ernest van Roey was not 
intimidated. He told the world bluntly 
that nine months of the present occu- 
pation had proved worse than the three 
years’ occupation during the last war. 

When the Germans urged collabora- 
tion, he told them that even as a theory 
it was unthinkable. He explained that 
though it was true that the “Catholic 
Church adapts itself to all govern- 
ments that safeguard her liberty of 
conscience , . . as for adapting herself 
to governments that oppress the rights 
of conscience and persecute the Cath- 
olic Church—no! Never!” 

He made it plain that Belgium 
would not be tempted even by the 
much vaunted “Christian crusade.” 
“Germany’s enemies are Belgium’s 
friends,” he declared. 

In the early hours of Sunday, Aug. 
3, 1940, a high official of the German 
Gestapo forced his way into the resi- 
dence of Archbishop J. de Jong of 
Utrecht, Holland. In spite of their 
vaunted cleverness, the German secret 
police had only just learned that a pas- 
toral letter, signed by the Dutch Cath- 
olic bishops, was to be read at all serv- 
ices from the pulpits of all Dutch 
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churches that morning. The letter had 
been written, printed and distributed 
with a secrecy that had baffled the Ges- 
tapo. It must therefore be a document 
dangerous to the occupying forces. In 
fact, the official was here to suppress it 
at the last moment by ordering the 
archbishop to forbid it to be read in 
any church. 

The Dutch hierarchy is known for 
its firmness and dignity. Archbishop 
de Jong, after listening courteously to 
the bullying command of the police 
official, merely stated that the matter 
was not so easily dealt with as the 
Gestapo thought. He would have to 
consult his cosignatories, the bishops 
of Breda, Bois le Duc, Roermund and 
Haarlem; and with an apology, he 
went about that business, leaving the 
fuming German alone. 

He was gone a considerable time. 
Even when he returned it was to apolo- 
gize anew—at this hour on Sunday 
morning the telephone service was not 
at its best. Still, if the Herr from the 
Gestapo would wait a little longer, he 
would try again to get through. 

So he kept the nazi kicking his heels 
for hours, until even the prelate’s cour- 
tesy could not curb the man’s rising 
fury. At last, full of blustering threat, 
the German sprang to his feet as the 
archbishop returned with yet another 
apology. “I warn you for the last time,” 
he shouted. “That letter must on no 
account be read in public. If it is, there 
will be heavy consequences.” 

The archbishop sighed and looked 
at his watch. “That is regrettable,” he 
said, “for now I fear it is too late. The 
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letter has already been read at all our 
early Masses.” 

The archbishop was fined, but he 
had gained time for the bishops’ joint 
denunciation of nazi tyranny to be 
launched from every pulpit in Hol- 
land. The strong courage that has al- 
ways made the Dutch famous in re- 
sistance stiffened under such a lead. 

Archbishop de Jong has from the be- 
ginning typified the national defiance 
of the invader; he has been dignified, 
polite, stern, and often triumphant. 

That pastoral letter was a reaffirma- 
tion of the Church’s refusal to allow 
any Dutch Catholic to join nazi or- 
ganizations under pain of being re- 
fused the sacraments. That stand had 
already wrecked all attempts to popu- 
larize national socialism in Holland. 
It did more: it barred Dutch workers, 
miners, teachers and the rest from en- 
rolling in the one big nazi workers’ 
association that was to do away with 
all other Dutch unions, and the nazi 
association failed. In the same way 
Archbishop de Jong and his brother 
bishops have smashed all German at- 
tempts to control teaching and the uni- 
versities, even though it meant the 
closing of the universities. 

There is to be no compromise in 
Catholic Holland. “We protest against 
this unheard-of moral persecution,” 
read the pastoral letter. “We raise our 
voices in protest against the injustice 
inflicted upon tens of thousands to 
force them to accept a conception of 
life which is contrary to their religious 
convictions.” 


Indeed, although all Christian peo- 
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ples who come under the dominion of 
paganism are oppressed and _perse- 
cuted, their Christian leaders are ever 
an inspiration of resistance. “It is the 
faith that is the bastion of Polish re- 
sistance,” the nazis have declared; 
therefore they strive to wipe out Polish 
bishops and priests. Even in France, 
Cardinal Gerlier has not hesitated to 
denounce the murder of hostages and 
German attempts to enforce anti- 
Semitism. 

In France, too, defiance can take on 
an heroic gesture—as the nazis found 
when they had the idea of using the 
local separatist movement to drive a 
rift between Brittany and the rest of 
France. They counted without the ven- 
erable and universally beloved 85-year- 
old bishop of Quimper, Monsignor du 
Parc. When he heard that the enemy 
was encouraging this small group in 
the hope of creating a Quisling Brit- 
tany, he went straight to the German 
authorities, who had requisitioned his 
residence, and berated them so severely 
that one of them retorted furiously, 
“You seem to forget that you have 
been defeated.” 

“You will forgive me,” said the 
bishop, “but as long as England fights 
we are not defeated.” One of the en- 
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raged nazis drew his revolver, only to 
hear the bishop say, “I have done my 
duty. If that is yours, you can now 
do it.” He was immediately put under 
guard, led away to his lodgings and 
kept under arrest. 

He was still under arrest on that 
1940 armistice day when the vast ca- 
thedral at Quimper was crowded with 
worshipers. Hearts were more sad- 
dened than ever because the bishop 
was not in his accustomed place. Then 
there was a stir by the door. The bishop 
was seen to be entering the cathedral, 
He had eluded his guards. Slowly he 
walked the whole length of the aisle 
between the great masses of people, 
blessing them as he went. Quietly he 
mounted the pulpit. 

He began to speak, holding the con- 
gregation spellbound for the best part 
of an hour. The Germans did not dare 
to interfere, though the sermon was 
a fervent reminder of the duty Bretons 
owed to their suffering country, and 
an appeal to them not to join in any 
further mutilation of France. 

He left the cathedral, was re-arrest- 
ed; but he had done his work. The 
Breton separatist movement had been 
killed and the nazis could do nothing 
to revive it. 


On entering Budapest, the capital of Hungary, the mileage signs 
read as if the city were still ahead: “5 miles to Budapest .. . 3 miles 
...1 mile... .” Not until the traveler reaches the exact center and 
heart of the city, where there is (or used to be) a pedestal, on top of 
which is a statue of Mary at the foot of the cross, does he see the final 


sign: “0 miles to Budapest.” 


From Catechism Comes to Life by Stephen Aylward (Catechetical Guild: 1942). 








By TED LrBERTHON 


To Men of Good Will 






Peace in the midst of battle 


Condensed from the Los Angeles Daily News* 


He was 4a big, husky, unstylish fel- 
low with a strong, open, earnest face. 
He could have been a blacksmith or 
a boilermaker. He started off by telling 
me that he had come down to the office 
to “have it out” with me over my col- 
umn of last Monday. 

“LeBerthon,” he added, “there were 
many things in that column that I 
agree with. But when you write, ‘And 
suddenly I saw the beauty and good- 
ness of this all-out war, and why it is 
really a people’s war for democracy,’ it 
sounds to me as if you’re going against 
the very Christ you professed in many 
other columns. 

“You try to make the point that a 
modern bombing is no respecter of 
persons, and brings a sort of leveling 
suffering to rich and poor alike, mak- 
ing many realize they are really broth- 
ers. But I have felt in some of your 
columns lately, that you’ve been trying 
altogether too desperately to justify the 
war, probably because our country is 
in it. Am I correct in my hunch?” 

“Not exactly,” I countered carefully. 

“I don’t believe you,” he said blunt- 
ly, his great jaw thrust at me. “I’m a 
student of the Bible. I know the New 
Testament pretty well, because I never 
let a day go by without reading it. 
And let me ask you if you’ve ever read 
such words as, ‘Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the 


children of God’? Or anything about 
turning the other cheek, or returning 
good for evil?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Then how can you write about the 
beauty and goodness of this all-out 
war?” he asked in a tone of disgust. 
“Isn't it that you’re just afraid to write 
the truth? Don’t you know that war 
is frightful, that it is wholesale mur- 
der? Isn’t one of the commandments 
‘Thou shalt not kill’? Aren’t you being 
a little hypocritical, LeBerthon, just to 
retain your own security in a world 
gone mad?” 

“Those are pretty strong words,” | 
replied a little tartly. “I suppose I ought 
to feel offended, But I think you've 
overlooked a few things.” 

“Meaning what?” he asked scorn- 
fully. 

“Well,” I responded slowly, “ “Thou 
shalt not kill’ means thou shalt not 
murder, Murder means killing some- 
one through malice, either through 
hatred or in the course of robbing 
someone. The Jews, who received the 
Ten Commandments, could not have 
regarded war as murder, for the Old 
Testament is full of wars regarded as 
righteous. A soldier today, as then, 
does not necessarily hate a soldier in 
an opposing army. 

“In fact, he will admit he has noth- 
ing whatsoever against the soldiers in 


*Los Angeles, Calif. Aug. 31, 1942. 
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the opposing army. What he is fight- 
ing against, and what he wishes to 
destroy, is an idea he believes is false, 
an idea which he fears would prevail 
if the other army won out.” 

“Yes, but does he destroy the false 
idea?” the big fellow countered bit- 
terly. “Doesn’t he merely destroy his 
fellow men? Don’t false ideas live on? 
Don’t all false ideas persist?” 

“They do,” I conceded. “But the im- 
portant thing is that he desires to de- 
stroy the false idea, knowing that false 
ideas can cause men to lose their souls, 
whereas bullets can only destroy their 
bodies.” 

“Now listen, LeBerthon,” he replied 
testily, “didn’t Christ die to bring 
peace on earth? When He was born, 
didn’t angels sing, ‘Glory be to God 
in the highest, and peace on earth, 
good will to men’?” 

“According to one translation, that’s 
what angels sang,” I said. “But the 
correct translation is, ‘Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace to men 
of good will.’ Human history since 
Christ’s time would seem to indicate 
that He did not intend to bring peace 
on earth to everyone, but only to those 
who wanted His peace. For there has 
been war after war. But he does give 
His peace to men of good will, an 
inner peace, in His own words, ‘not 
as the world giveth it.’ 

“He couldn’t have brought peace to 
the world, for he linked ‘the world, 
the flesh and the devil’ together, declar- 
ing, ‘Satan is the prince of this world,’ 
and adding, ‘My kingdom is not of 
this world,’ ” 


“You mean He offered peace to only 
a few selected men of good will?” the 
husky, earnest visitor demanded im- 
patiently. 

“No,” I replied. “I mean that He 
knew that each human being could 
only know His peace when that person 
spiritually developed to the point of 
extending good will toward everyone. 
Far from assuring peace on earth, 
Christ warned everyone against striv- 
ing for the things of this world, ‘where 
moth and rust corrupt, and thieves 
break through and steal.’ ” 

“You don’t think that Christ came 
to make a better world?” my visitor 
asked incredulously. 

“No,” I said. “He came to make 
better men, men who would rise above 
the world. He said He came not to 
bring peace to the world, but a sword, 
He said men could come into His king- 
dom only by suffering, by taking up a 
cross, by dying to the world. For only 
through suffering can we understand 
others’ pain, and be concerned for 
them, and love them as He loved them, 
and have peace in our hearts.” 

“And the suffering of wartime will 
bring this inner peace?” the big fellow 
scoffed, 

“Yes,” I said, “to millions who were 
never at peace in so-called peacetimes, 
Divorce contestants, business adver- 
saries, capital and labor conflicts, police 
struggles with underworld gangs, and 
political battles prove there is no peace 
at any time in this world. These little 
wars have simply burst into one big 
flame. However, out of the suffering 
engendered in any kind of strife, many 
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persons perceive the futility of striving 
for ‘the things of this world,’ and turn 
toward Christ, whose kingdom is not 
of this world, and come to believe in 
returning good for evil. 

“So you see there can be a good and 
beautiful purpose in war, and I don’t 
have to be a hypocrite to concede this. 
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I’ve never thought of things in that 
way before. So I want to think over 
what you've said. Right now I'll say 
good night. But I’m coming back some 
day soon to talk this thing over some 
more, And I want you to know there 
was nothing personal in anything | 
said.” 
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Do I make myself clear? 
“Yes,” the big husky gent said, “but 


y 


No Sanctuary 


In the U.S. Indians number 400,000. They total .3% of our people. 
From the Rio Grande to Cape Horn, the Indians are 28.2% of the whole 
population. In eight countries they are more than 50% of the popula- 
tion, and in three countries over 80%. These are statistics of Indians of 
pure blood and Indians of strongly predominant native blood, many 
millions of whom speak none but the pre-Columbian languages. 

John Collier in the A¢lantic Monthly (Sept. ’42). 


He smiled dazedly for a minute, 
then left. 


* 


Sanctuary 


The gaucho of Argentina of the 19th century had a deep, inborn 
sense of hospitality. He never under any circumstances refused a meal 
and lodging to anyone who might ask for it, even when he knew his 
guest was a hunted criminal. And, of course, he never admitted to the 
police who his lodger had been. No stranger ever got out of his saddle in 
front of a shack on the pampas without first calling out, “Ave Maria,” 
and waiting to be invited to dismount. If he responded to the greeting, 
“Buenas tardes” (“Good afternoon”), with “Buenos dias” (“Good morn- 
ing”), that meant he had had no lunch, and food was prepared for him 
at once, no matter what the time of day. Throughout Argentina today, 
people still say “Good afternoon” at 11 in the morning and “Good morn- 
ing” at three in the afternoon, according to whether or not they have 


had their midday meal. 
From Argentina by John W. White (Viking, 1942). 
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A Brother Explains the Brothers 


They also serve who serve 


By WILLIAM M. STRITCH, S.J. 


Condensed from the Messenger of the Sacred Heart* 


The members of the Church are 
divided into two groups, the clergy and 
the laity. The clergy are those who 
have received Holy Orders; the laity, 
those who have not. The Religious 
state does not confer Holy Orders, 
therefore Religious who have not re- 
ceived Holy Orders are among the 
laity; and, if they are Religious Broth- 
ers, they are lay Brothers. 

Yet these lay Brothers are true Re- 
ligious, just as much as the priests, of 
their Order; for it is to be remembered 
that it is not the priesthood, of itself, 
but the observance of the evangelical 
counsels by the vows of obedience, 
chastity, and poverty that constitutes 
the Religious state. 

The priest labors for souls by the use 
of the supernatural powers conferred 
on him by Holy Orders. The Brother 
also labors for souls, but indirectly; his 
immediate object is to take care of the 
temporal or material affairs of the Or- 
der or house, so that the priest may 
concentrate all his time and energies 
on the spiritual care of souls. The 
Brother cook, or gardener, or tailor, or 
infirmarian does, in his own hidden 
way, a real apostolic work. 

For though his work is mainly in the 
temporal and manual sphere, the lay 
Brother is not in any sense a mere serv- 
ant or hired man, but a real and in- 
tegral part of the society or congrega- 


tion to which he belongs. His spiritual 
welfare is the first concern of his su- 
perior. He is trained in the ways of 
perfection, and encouraged and helped 
to follow them; he shares in the merit 
of all the good works performed by his 
Order, and in all the grants and privi- 
leges made to it by the Holy See; he is 
cherished and loved by the other mem- 
bers of his Religious family, in accord- 
ance with the title bestowed on him, 
Brother. 

Should sickness or an accident or 
old age disable him, he is tenderly 
cared for by the loving charity of those 
to whose service he dedicated himself. 
And when finally his life is done, he is 
entitled to the grateful prayers of all 
the members of his Order. In a word, 
he is the man of two talents spoken of 
in the Gospels, whe, having faithfully 
employed his two talents in the service 
of his Lord, received the same reward 
as the man who had been given five 
talents: “Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 

To become a lay Brother, one must, 
first of all, have certain necessary bodi- 
ly and mental qualifications: good 
health, the ability to do manual work, 
ordinary common sense, the spirit of 
obedience, the desire and ability to lead 
a pure and innocent life, and the inten- 
tion to devote oneself to God by the 
three vows of Religion. 


*515 E. Fordham Road, New York City. October, 1942. 
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If, in addition to this, the applicant 
knows some trade, he will be all the 
more valuable. There are many posi- 
tions which an applicant with a good 
education, but without the inclination 
to studies needed for the training of a 
priest, can fill. He could be employed, 
for instance, in secretarial work or ac- 
countancy; he might instruct converts, 
or manage a publication; he might 
undertake the running of a printing 
press, or take charge of a mission 
school. 

Often, a kind of false pride stands 
in the way of many a young man when 
he thinks of the vocation to the lay 
Brotherhood. Since he has not the edu- 
cation or the aptitude to be a priest, he 
decides to stay in the world. He does 
not wish to devote himself to manual 
labor in the service of the Lord, Such 
a one should remember that our Lady 
and St. Joseph spent all their lives do- 
ing the very work that the lay Brothers 
do in a Religious community, and bear 
in mind the fact that our Lord Himself 


spent His hidden life in manual labor. 

He should recall the example of St. 
Francis of Assisi, who never became a 
priest, because he dreaded the dignity 
and burden of that high office. He 
should read the life of St. Alphonsus 
Rodriguez, the model of Jesuit lay 
Brothers, who, though he had been a 
man of position and wealth in the 
world, on the death of his wife entered 
the Society of Jesus and was a glorious 
servant of God, perhaps doing more as 
a simple porter than he might have ac- 
complished had he been an eloquent 
preacher or a skilled controversialist. 
The beloved St. Gerard Majella, of the 
Redemptorists, and Blessed Martin de 
Porres, of the Third Order of St. Dom- 
inic, are but two others among many 
who have in the humble sphere of the 
lay Brotherhood attained to the honors 
of the altar. But their number is legion 
who, though not singled out by the 
Church for honors on earth, are yet ac- 
counted on God’s lists as blessed mar- 
tyrs and confessors. 


Time Marches Slowly 


The Christian era is not yet a million days old. Try multiplying 
by 365 the years (1941) that have gone, and add to your sum the extra 
days for leap years and the days of 1942 that are no more, and you 
will find it true. In the light of that startling fact, talk of eternity and 
even millions of years takes on a more awe-inspiring meaning. 


Dublin Evening Herald quoted in the Irish Digest (Aug. *42). 











Of mice and men 


That we as anation are badly nour- 
ished has long been known to autri- 
tional experts, but even the govern- 
ment is now becoming worried over 
the exteat of our malnutrition. Alarm- 
ed at the physical condition of the peo- 
ple as revealed by the draft boards, a 
vast system of nutritional adult educa- 
tion has been undertaken, 

Our bodies are abnormal because 
they are nourished on abnormal foods, 
foods produced not because they are 
known to be good for the consumer's 
health, but because they are hoped to 
be good for the producer’s pocketbook. 
The method that produces for profit is 
invariably the predatory rather than 
the symbiotic method. Our bodies suf- 
fer, and our minds suffer with them. 
The extent to which this is true is indi- 
cated by the classical experiments of 
Maj. Gen. Sir Robert McCarrison, 

This distinguished physician was 
much impressed by the necessity of 
studying human health by studying 
health, not disease, He regarded dis- 
ease as Catholic philosophy regards it, 
not as an entity in itself, a positive 
thing, but as a negative one, a symp- 
tom of something lacking that should 
be present. Il] health is an evil, and an 
evil is a privation or lack. He looked 
not for sick people to teach him about 
health, but for well ones. He searched 
for the healthiest people he could pos- 


Food 


By GRAHAM CAREY 
Condensed from Land and Home* 


sibly find, to learn from them the 
causes of their normality. He was sta- 
tioned in India, and the healthiest peo- 
ple he could find were the Hunza, a 
tribe of mountaineers in the northwest 
part of that country, whose vigor, long 
life and freedom from disease were re- 
markable, Having studied their autri- 
tional and agriculrural habits, he be- 
came convinced that they were the 
chief causes of the unusual physical 
well-being and excellence of these peo- 
ple. Among the subsequent experi- 
ments which he made is the following: 

He divided a number of rats into 
equal and similar groups, and fed one 
group upon the diet of the Hunza and 
the other upon that of the London 
poor-—white bread, margarine, sweet 
tea, boiled vegetables, tinned meats, 
and jams. The first group prospered 
exceedingly, with practically no cases 
of disease and all possible evidence of 
high vitality. The second group grew 
badly and developed many diseases, in 
addition to loss of hair, boils, bad teeth, 
and crooked spines, They became neu- 
rasthenic and irritable, bit their attend- 
ants, and after a time began to kill and 
eat each other: they became, in short, 
altogether too much like us to allow the 
conclusions to be very complimentary. 
They became confused as well as irri- 
table and lost the ingenuity of properly 
fed rats in finding their way out of 


*3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines, lows, September, 1942, 
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labyrinths. They became easily discour- 
aged, and in many cases starvation 
within reach of plenty ended their sad 
story because they had lost their former 
ability to work their way out of diff- 
culties. 

I have spoken of the vigorous and 
ingenious rats as properly fed rather 
than well-fed because the latter expres- 
sion would probably fail to convey my 
meaning. By a well-fed person we usu- 
ally mean a rather fat, flabby, and soft 
person, one who eats luxuriously for 
enjoyment rather than to keep fit. The 
London poor doubtless consider them- 
selves well-fed if they can get enough 
of that to which they are accustomed, 
but no nutritionist would say that they 
were properly fed. Proper feeding, like 
all other fully human activities, de- 
pends upon the exercise of intelligence 
and good will in order to avoid the 
abnormality of dietary extremes. 

Truth is one and errors are multi- 
farious. Goodness is one and evils mul- 
tifarious. The two chief dietary errors 
which afflict us correspond to the 
Manichean and materialist trends of 
thought. Thus there is a malnutrition 
which results from a sort of snobbish 
disregard of food, a sort of miscon- 
ceived asceticism. But much more com- 
mon is the malnutrition which results 
from greediness. The materialists eat 
not what the exercise of their intelli- 
gence might tell them is conducive to 
health, but what their appetites find 
attractive. The foods that are attractive 
are chiefly what we are accustomed to 
(for no human habits are more diffi- 
cult to change than eating habits), and 
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what we are accustomed to are soft 
things, sweet things, succulent things, 
the foods that the markets afford, be- 
cause they are the foods that are most 
in demand. Comfort, convenience and 
pleasure are the criteria of choice. 

This is contrary both to the laws of 
human nature and to Christian doc- 
trine. Traditional peoples, who have 
found and preserved a truly proper diet 
suited to the conditions of their life, do 
not behave that way. And the doctors 
of the Church specifically warn us 
against it. For example, St. Augustine 
puts the matter thus: “We must use 
this world, not enjoy it. So doing we 
may understand the invisible things of 
God. Thus from the corporal and tem- 
poral things we may reach the eternal 
and spiritual.” It would be Manichean 
to interpret this passage as meaning 
that the enjoyment of the good things 
of this life is illicit. They are to be en- 
joyed, but the enjoyment is a by-prod- 
uct, so to speak, of good use, not the 
end for which the activity is under- 
taken. 

Though there are some Manicheans 
among us and people with Manichean 
tendencies, the age in which we live 
is far more prone to the opposite error, 
to materialism. Our consumers of food 
tend to be guided by materialistic cri- 
teria in their choice of productive 
methods, By far the greater proportion 
of our food in this country today is not 
intelligently selected by its users. 

Our irreligion and our frivolity have 
led us so far from normal traditional 
nutritional practices that we have for 
the most part forgotten that such prac- 
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Share With Others 


Haven't you often thought, while reading the Catu- 
ouic Dicest, “My, I wish John Jones (or Mary Smith, 
or my son, or my uncle, or my niece, etc.) would read 
this”? That was your inspiration to share your intel- 





lectual goods with him or her or them. 


Do so now. Give them the Dicest for Christmas. The Wise Men 
came carrying gifts. The choice of the Dicesr as a gift indicates wis- 
dom in you who give it; for you will be sharing the intellectual goods 
of life all the year long. 


It Is Not Too Early 


to send your gift order in now. We shall see that it does not arrive . 


until just before Christmas, handsomely wrapped in a gift package. 
Under separate cover we shall send an attractive card announcing 
your gift. 
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Special Gift Rates for 12 Big Issues... 


1 subscription - - - - - - - $3.00 
2 subscriptions- - - - - - - 2.50 each 
3 or more subscriptions- - - - 2.25 each 


Your own subscription (either new or renewal) may be ordered at the gift rate. 

















So Broad Is Its Base 


of interest that non-Catholics read your Dicesr and like it. 


“I hope I may be permitted to extend my congratulations on your 
fine magazine, I am not a Catholic but am an Evangelical 
In fact, I have devoted two years at the University of N 
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tices exist. We are so accustomed to 
white flour, white sugar and processed 
breakfast foods, that we have forgotten 
to question their place in a human 
dietary. We have forgotten what prim- 
itive people and wild carnivorous ani- 
mals knew, that the greatest nutri- 
tional values reside not in the muscle 
meat but in the interior organs. We 
have forgotten the rule of wholeness, 
and the rule of return. 

The average is not the normal, un- 
less it is an average taken among nor- 
mal people. “It is average,” writes Vis- 
count Lymington, speaking of recent 
conditions in England, “to have bad 
teeth at 12, it is normal to have sound 
teeth at 40; it is average to be consti- 
pated, but it is normal to evacuate food 
wastes 12 hours and not 36 hours after 
eating. It is normal but not average to 
have strong sight and straight bodies.” 

Our inability to perform the very 
easy fasts imposed by the Church is 
another sign of our abnormality. This 
inability is due not so much to a moral 
as to a physical weakness. The Church’s 
Lenten regulations presuppose that av- 
erage Christians are properly nour- 
ished, that the bread they eat is indeed 
the staff of life, not the devitalized and 
denatured stuff purveyed by modern 
stores. Those who originally framed 
these regulations undoubtedly knew 
that fasting by people not undernour- 
ished has not only a spiritual value, but 
a definite physical value as well. Both 
body and soul are greatly benefited by 
proper fasting, but who among us 
seems to realize this today? Who un- 
derstands the therapeutic action of fast- 
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ing, or upon what physical principles 
it depends? Such a Catholic-minded 
man as Dr. Alexis Carrel understands 
it and refers to it in his great book re- 
peatedly. In general, the therapeutics 
of fasting has been studied alone by 
people who are enthusiastic but in- 
clined to be cranky, and who do not 
understand its spiritual implications, 
On the other hand, we Catholics un- 
derstand its physical implications so 
poorly that we have been forced to give 
it up. Most of us have already given it 
up in any form that would have been 
recognized by our Catholic ancestors. 

In agriculture we Catholics have 
neglected our proper guides and have 
imitated the practices of the secular 
world, We have abandoned our Cath- 
olic traditions of farming; traditions of 
human and humane, and have entered 
the struggle for the market. Instead of 
maintaining oases of Catholic culture 
and Catholic agriculture in the waste 
land that our country is becoming, we 
have taken our part in creating the 
dust bowls and the deserts. 

Other civilizations have made the 
same mistake that we are now making, 
and the sands of the deserts of western 
Asia, Mesopotamia and North Africa 
drift through the ruins of their once 
magnificent buildings. There is no rea- 
son to think that we are immune from 
the fate of the nations that before us 
have defied God’s laws. Our defiance 
is more serious than any preceding de- 
fiance for it is on a far larger scale, 
and we have more opportunity to 
know what we are doing and what the 
inevitable result must be. 


















By SISTER M. LAURINE, O.P. 
Condensed from the Odlate Worid* 


There i$ a story told of an Anglo- 
Saxon of ancient times who traveled 
across the Channel and, looking from 
his boat through the fog, saw silhou- 
etted on the shores of what is now 
France a stooped and deformed old 
man. The tourist wrote in his journal, 
“All Frenchmen are hunchbacked.” In 
this century of modern transportation 
and advanced means of research, we 
smile at such a sweeping statement; 
yet we are repeating in a grosser man- 
ner, and practically on a national scale, 
this absurd error. 

All North America has become in- 
terested in their neighbors to the south; 
Gunther, Beals, and others are flooding 
the market with false reportorial tales, 
counting themselves infallible in their 
facts and figures relating to coffee, ba- 
nanas, petroleum, and the rumba, as 
well as in their opinions regarding 
Church and state in each one of the 
20 republics. They see the dirt, the sor- 
didness; they smell the smells, and at 
the same time they fail to see all that 
is refined and charming among the 
people. 

What an evolution of attitude has 
taken place between the terms of the 
two Roosevelts! Successively, we have 
changed from Uncle Sam With the 
Big Stick to the Colossus of the North 
to the Elder Brother and finally to the 
Good Neighbor. As for the last, we 


Inter-Americanism in School 


Language can build a bridge 


have still to prove that we are neigh- 
bors and that we are not merely rigged 
up to play a role on the stage of inter- 
national politics. There are persons 
who are questioning the sincerity of 
our new interest in solidarity; and 
there are Americans who look upon 
their whole cultural-relations program 
as merely an emergency measure, a 
plan set up “for the duration,” about 
as permanent as the present English 
practice of plowing up parks and plant- 
ing potatoes. 

Then, too, there is the story of inter- 
American cooperation as old as the 
American republics themselves; in fact, 
the existence of many of them as inde- 
pendent states is due to this very spirit 
of cooperation. It is true that from the 
enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine 
(heresy to the Ibero-Americans), the 
construction of the Panama Canal, the 
successive conferences from that of 
Panama called by Bolivar on through 
the intervening century to that of Rio 
in this past January, the governments 
of the American Republics have been 
engaged in a positive program of co- 
operative action that has encompassed 
virtually every line of endeavor. 

Why is it that like the Englishman 
of old we, as North Americans, are 
still seeing our South American neigh- 
bors through the fog? It is because we 
don’t know them; and that is basically 


*Holy Wood, Essex, N. Y. September, 1942. 
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a problem of education, and especially 
of Catholic education, for 95% of 
Ibero-Americans are Catholic. 

First we will have to dispel that 
Englishman’s distorted vision, together 
with the other extreme, Hollywoodian 
glamorization; likewise, generaliza- 
tions should be eliminated, Ybarra has 
well stated, “You can’t court a conti- 
nent,” and our neighbors have already 
suffered much from “too many gen- 
erals and too many generalizations.” 
Outlaw that term South America and 
consider Ibero-America as 20 sovereign, 
distinct republics with individual per- 
sonalities, differing from each other 
racially, ethnologically, geographically, 
historically, and politically. 

Despite differentiations existing be- 
tween these countries, there are unify- 
ing factors: namely, the Catholic faith, 
the Spanish and Portuguese languages, 
and the common striving after the 
ideals of democracy. As American 
Catholics, we share the first and the 
last, and it is certainly most evident 
and long overdue that, as educators, 
we must strive to remove the language 
barrier. Spanish must become the No. 
1 foreign language in our schools. The 
language should be taught, not only 
as a reading vehicle, but for the pur- 
pose of acquiring a speaking knowl- 
edge. Our postwar ambassadors, engi- 
neers, captains of industry, potential 
leaders of all classes are now in high 
school. 

To the U. S., particularly, the signifi- 
cance of the Spanish-speaking repub- 
lics and Portuguese-speaking Brazil as 
lands of limitless opportunity is incal- 


culable. To the student of history, poli- 
tics, economics, science, and literature, 
Hispanic America is a land of promise. 

What girl or boy in high school will 
not be thrilled with the gaucho tales 
of the Argentine pampas, with the true 
account of the conquistadores, those 
supermen of all history, with the folk- 
lore of the Quechuas, the epic tales of 
the Araucanians of Chile? The pass- 
ports to such knowledge and interest 
are the Spanish and Portuguese lan- 
guages. Once acquired, they are an 
open sesame to the good will of over 
170 million fellow Americans whose 
realm extends from the Rio Grande to 
the Straits of Magellan. Rendering ac- 
curate knowledge of them is an essen- 
tial part of the patriotic and religious 
consciousness of the Catholic teacher 
in our high schools and colleges. 

It is encouraging and most interest- 
ing to observe that the Chicago art 
teachers are sending children’s exhibits 
to Central America. “If you wish to 
know what people believe in and what 
are their national goals, first find out 
what they are teaching their children.” 

Another activity of great interest and 
practical value yas the international 
conference held at the University of 
Michigan, July 6-12. The seminars on 
the culture of Central and South Amer- 
ica were invaluable for teachers in 
schools that are developing courses or 
units of study on Latin-American rela- 
tions. Under the direction of Dr. Hay- 
wood Keniston, one study group de- 
voted itself to the task of interpreting 
Latin America to boys and girls of 
high-school age in the U.S, 
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Following the Ann Arbor plan in 
miniature, Siena Heights College, Ad- 
rian, Mich., conducted a Secondary 
Education Workshop during the sum- 
mer sessions of 1941 and 1942. In this 
same direction is the research work 
going on at the Catholic University of 
America. Cooperating with the U.S. 
Office of Education, Dr. George John- 
son and his co-workers are developing 
grade-school curriculum materials on 
Latin America. 
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All of us agree that ours must be the 
right approach in our contacts with 
Ibero-Americans. We know that this 
must be made through the knowledge 
and understanding of their problems, 
and particularly through their lan- 
guage. The strongest link, however, is 
our unity of faith. The good-neighbor 
policy is merely the logical Christian 
attitude towards our fellow Americans, 
a practical application of the com- 
munion of saints. 


Catholic Education in the U.S. 


Condensed from the Central California Register* 


The Catholic, because he builds his 
own school, does not thereby condemn 
the public school. He merely asserts, 
with the freedom granted him as a 
citizen of this glorious democracy, that 
the school of his choice must give him 
not only a material education but a 
definite code of morals that will guide 
him surely to a happy eternity. He 
believes it absolutely necessary that 
schools should be established in which 
the young may be taught the principles 
of faith and morality while being in- 
structed in letters. 

The foundations of Catholic edu- 
cation in the U.S. were laid in the 
early part of the 17th century. It was 
the Franciscan missionaries of Florida 
and New Mexico who established the 


*2649 Tulare St., Fresno, Calif. Sept. 13, 1942. 


first schools within the present limits 
of the U.S. In St. Augustine as far 
back as 1606 there was a classical 
school and a preparatory seminary. 
The Catholic Sisterhoods made the be- 
ginning of their magnificent contribu- 
tion to American education when the 
Ursulines came to New Orleans in 
1727. This very year we are remember- 
ing gratefully the arrival of the Jesuits 
300 years ago in Maryland. This great 
teaching Order laid the foundation for 
the present parish-school system in the 
U.S., for it was their plan to set up a 
school wherever they established a new 
church. They began the tradition of 
making the maintenance of a school a 
primary responsibility of the parish. 

In 1884 the American hierarchy held 
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the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more. One-fourth of all the decrees 
adopted had to do with education, 
“Two objects,” the bishops declared, 
“we have in view, namely, to multiply 
our schools, and to perfect them. We 
must multiply them, till every Catholic 
child in the land shall have the means 
of education within its reach. We must 
also perfect our schools. We repudiate 
the idea that the Catholic school need 
be in any respect inferior to any other 
school whatsoever.” 

The effectiveness of that legislation 
is amply demonstrated by the history 
of Catholic education from that day to 
this. In this new school year more than 
2 million children have enrolled them- 
selves in 8,000 Catholic elementary 
schools. Twenty-two hundred high 
schools are taking care of 361,000 stu- 
dents. There are 25 Catholic universi- 
ties, 52 Catholic colleges for men and 
116 Catholic colleges for women. The 
universities enroll 81,363 students, and 
the last two named, 32,685 and 47,838, 
respectively, making a grand total of 
more than 161,000 young men and 
women pursuing higher studies under 
Catholic auspices. Most of the Catholic 
universities offer graduate work, af- 
fording preparation for the various 
professions. In 181 major and prepara- 
tory seminaries almost 20,000 young 
men are being prepared for the priest- 
hood. Teachers’ colleges have multi- 
plied. In them, 8,500 students, most- 
ly members of Religious Orders, are 
equipping themselves in accordance 
with the best contemporary standards 
for effective work in the classroom. 
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Not without external opposition and 
not without incurring suspicien and 
distrust has the Catholic Church in the 
U.S. developed her educational pro- 
gram, Frequently has her right to con- 
duct schools been questioned, particu- 
larly by those who claim that education 
is exclusively a function of the state. 
She has been charged with segregating 
her children and holding them apart 
from the other children of the nation, 
thus creating a cleavage in our national 
life. It took a decision of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court to keep open the doors of 
the Catholic schools of Oregon, when a 
state law would have closed them. 

The right of the Church to maintain 
schools is implied in the commission 
of her divine Founder: “And the 11 
disciples went into Galilee, unto the 
mountain where Jesus had appointed 
them... . And Jesus coming, spoke to 
them, saying: ‘All power is given to 
Me in heaven and in earth. Going, 
therefore, teach ye all nations; baptiz- 
ing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you; 
and behold I am with you all days, 
even to the consummation of the 
world.’ ” 

This divine commission given to the 
apostles and through them to their suc- 
cessors, the bishops, could never be car- 
ried out effectively without the estab- 
lishment of schools. The mere teaching 
of catechism once or twice a week, the 
mere learning on the part of the chil- 
dren of a few facts concerning the 
Church and her doctrine, could never 
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bring about the observance of all things 
that Christ has commanded. For the 
Catholic religion is more than a set of 
propositions to be known. It is essen- 
tially a life to be lived, and as such it 
permeates and affects every phase of 
existence. 

Glorious, indeed, are the pages in the 
history of American education that 
chronicle the origin and development 
of the Catholic school. Still, it is well 
to bear in mind that Catholic educa- 
tion in the U.S. has only just emerged 
from its pioneer stage. Great sacrifices 
have been made by the faithful; untir- 
ing zeal has been manifested by our 
Religious teachers; bishops and pastors 
have devoted themselves to the works 
of education. Yet, in spite of it all, the 
ideal of every Catholic child in a Cath- 


Flights of Fancy 


As conspicuous as a cheer in church. 
—Karsten Ohnstad. 


As interesting as a laundry list.— 
Clarence B, Kelland. 


They were holding hands with their 
hearts.—Michael Venning. 


Thunder fell down a stairway in 
the sky.—Theodore Roscoe. 


The sense of smugness common to 
all meddlers. — Marjorie McKinnon 
Rawlings. 


olic school is far from realization. 
About half the Catholic children of 
the U.S. are in Catholic schools. Until 
educational facilities under Catholic 
auspices are provided for the other 
half, the Church cannot remain con- 
tent. Catholic education is not rich in 
material resources; it is supported 
mainly by the sacrifices of those whose 
share in the goods of this world is not 
large. Yet Catholic education in the 
U.S. is alive. It is constantly growing, 
constantly renewing itself, striving ever 
to realize better the sublime purposes 
for which it exists. The power that sus- 
tains it under God is the holy convic- 
tion cherished by Catholic parents that 
the only education which is good 
enough for their children is that which 


is rooted and founded in Jesus Christ. 


As prompt as a radio time signal, 
and as impersonal.—Elsie Briggs. 


Morning tapping with golden fin- 
gers at the windows.—Faith Baldwin, 


Layers of time had insulated the 
sharp edges of grief—The Ave Maria. 


A gentleman is a man who can play 
a saxophone but doesn’t.—Father Jules 
Nieuwland. 


The blossoms of my love were nip- 
ped by her cold shoulder.—Donald C. 
Smith. 


[Readers are invited to submit figures of speech and other well-turned phrases similar to 
those above. We will pay upon publication $1 to the first contributor of each one used. 


Exact source must be given. Contributions cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 
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Hurry, hurry, hurry 


W ar creates a terrible urgency to 
get things done in weeks that in a less 
hectic period would drift along for 
years. It brings a customer into the of- 
fice who will take all he can get of the 
things he wants and then demand 
more, It puts up money for expansion 
and underwrites risk. It brings 90% 
tax rates which provide a great subsidy 
for research by cutting research costs 
down to 10c on every dollar spent. It 
takes metals and other products away 
from civilian use and stimulates a great 
hunt for substitutes. 

War breaks open the patent system 
and puts into production important in- 
ventions which have previously been 
hidden in industrial closets. Low-cost, 
efficient processes which in peace might 
be buried or used on a production-re- 
stricting level to maintain high prices 
are now pooled and generously li- 
censed, As patent pools replace patent 
monopoly, technological knowledge is 
spread, still more new ideas germinate 
and production costs take a nose dive. 

The widespread conviction that civ- 
ilization will be vastly altered, for bet- 
ter or for worse, by the energy and 
intelligence now concentrated on war 
production rests solidly on a rock floor 
of facts. 

There are always a lot of technologi- 
cal processes floating about in the eco- 
nomic stratosphere which would be 


War As a Catalyst 


By WILLIAM J. CASEY 


Condensed from the Washington Post* 


brought down to earth and made to 
pay out commercially if volume could 
be attained. Take, for example, pre- 
fabricated housing. For years men who 
wanted to give it to us were stymied 
by a dilemma: if there were enough 
orders houses could be prefabricated at 
low cost and sold with a low price tag, 
but the necessary volume couldn’t be 
attained without great risk of bank- 
ruptcy in the attempt to attain it. Now 
the government has bridged the gap 
by ordering prefabricated housing in 
quantities permitting vast production, 
and prefabrication is ready to offer the 
postwar market good housing at a sen- 
sationally low price. War so loosens the 
government’s purse strings that it not 
only contracts for volume production, 
but also puts up the money for new 
plants and equipment. 

Once the volume barrier is cracked, 
cost and profit relationships which de- 
termined competitive standing, con- 
trolled financial values, molded dis- 
tributive channels, are thrown entirely 
out of line. It takes extremely careful, 
informed and detailed calculating even 
to guess what this might mean in post- 
war business terms. 

A slightly different twist is presented 
by some of the urgently needed raw 
materials. We needed aluminum and 
magnesium in unprecedented quanti- 
ties for the production of airplanes and 


* Washington, D. C. Sept. 24, 1942. 
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other instruments of war. So the gov- 
ernment laid out tremendous sums to 
expand enormously productive capac- 
ity in these metals. Aluminum is al- 
ready down 25% in price and up al- 
most 1,000% in output. Magnesium is 
now in production at more than 100 
times the prewar rate, largely out of sea 
water—a source which will not soon 
run dry. When the shooting is over, 
both of these metals will be abundantly 
available for practically anything any- 
body wants to do with them. 

Aluminum and magnesium alloys 
will give new strength, lightness and 
speed to the postwar world. They will 
slash the cost and price of every type 
of gadget demanded by a gadget- 
starved populace, and stage a battle 
royal with copper, brass, iron and steel 
and all the heavier old-line metals. 
Even the metals won’t have the field 
to themselves. Plastics, cooked wood or 
plywood, grown to manhood during 
war, will be trying to crash in on the 
party. It all adds up to a field day for 
the consumer. 

Plastics, synthetic rubber, new tricks 
in metallurgy have been in the labora- 
tory stage for years. Now war is rapid- 
ly turning them into practical worka- 
day products with vast implications for 
the future. Certainly there are few 
competent to judge who do not believe 
that the natural-rubber industry will 
be one of the casualties of this war. 
When the war ends, this country and 
Europe will have the facilities for pro- 
ducing synthetically all the rubber 
needed—several different types of such 
quality and cheapness that there will 
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be no occasion to revert to nature, 

Research is under way to perfect syn- 
thetic fibers produced from peanut 
hulls, corn, fish protein, yucca, red- 
wood bark, glass, soy beans, casein, 
and other substances. The papers have 
used many pictures of pretty girls 
dressed in fabrics derived from such 
sources, or fabrics which are a mixture 
of one of the synthetics and a natural 
fiber. Rayon research is now concen- 
trating on producing the permanent 
crimp characteristic of wool. Soy-bean 
fiber is being produced at half the cost 
of sheep’s wool. 

Our chemical industry was born as 
a war baby during the first World 
War, and this war is producing a huge 
boom in the production of all types of 
chemicals. 

One of the most intriguing stories 
has to do with production of sapphires 
and rubies, more than 4,000 of which 
are needed for the delicate instruments 
on a battleship. They are also used by 
the score in the instruments of a large 
bomber and in many another vital spot. 
Fused aluminum oxide, synthetic jew- 
els are superior to the natural jewels, 
while chemically identical. 

This country has always imported its 
synthetic jewels from Switzerland, 
now nazi-bound. After more than a 
year and a half of intensive work, 
American production is climbing rap- 
idly at a rate of 1 million carats a 
month, But a tough bottleneck re- 
mains. Some 10,000 highly trained 
men are needed for the exacting work 
of cutting and polishing. 

The most spectacular and also far- 
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this war may well be in aviation. The 
vital role of combat planes has hastened 
by several decades progress that might 
have been expected in peacetime. The 
need for bridging the gap between fac- 
tory and fighting fronts has thrown 
into actual production huge cargo 
planes which might otherwise have 
languished on drawing boards for 
years. When a hard-headed producer 
like west-coast shipbuilder Kaiser 
promises flying ships in a matter of 
months it conjures up a dream-world 
future. 

Military censors hide from us exact 
data with respect to the development 
of aircraft and motors over the last 
three years. But we know that the sci- 
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reaching technical developments of 
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entific and engineering personnel en- 
gaged in their production has multi- 
plied 20, possibly 100, times. When 
war ends, this country will have, not 
the 2,000 or 3,000 planes of 1938, but 
possibly 200,000 or 300,000 of vastly 
improved performance. Men and ma- 
chines, burning fuels immeasurably 
superior to the commercial product of 
today, will open up rich new areas of 
the globe now comparatively un- 
touched, as the railroads opened the 
interiors of continents 75 years ago. 

To sum it all up, the frenzied scram- 
ble to win the battle of technology is 
likely to compress into five years of 
war the scientific and technological 
progress of half a century at a peace- 
time pace. 
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Stupid by Choice 


Stupidity implies a dullness of perception in judging, particularly about 
the Highest Cause, the Last End and Sovereign Good. This may come of 
natural incapacity, and that is not a sin. Or it may come of man burying his 
mind so deep in earthly things as to render his perceptions unfit to grasp the 
things of God, according to the text: “The sensual man perceiveth not these 
things that are of the Spirit of God”; and such stupidity is a sin. 

Though no one wishes to be stupid, people still do wish for what leads 
to stupidity, by withdrawing their thoughts from things spiritual and burying 
them in things of earth. So it is also with other sins: for the lustful man wants 
the pleasure, to which the sin is attached, though he does not absolutely wish 
for the sin; for he would like to enjoy the pleasure without the sin. 

St. Thomas of Aquin translated by Joseph Rickaby, S.J. (Burns, Oates, 1896). 













The Magnitude of Charity 
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Condensed from the Field Afar* The mighty mite box : 

De 

A feature writer on one of New Rome cover the works of charity in 9 ,, 

York City’s newspapers was given the Asia, Africa, the South Seas, and other § ,, 
| assignment, “Charity Over the World.” sections of the globe which are still } g. 


He was told to get definite statistics. regarded as mission areas. We select § y 
As a non-Catholic, he had a hazy idea the following samples of what was § 4 
| that the Catholic Church was doing a done during one year in these areas 9 
fair amount in this field. But where only: 
and how much? In the midst of his In 3,410 hospitals and dispensaries, { C 
search, he came to see us at Maryknoll. over 35 million medical treatments 9 ,, 





We told him of some day-by-day were administered. m 
happenings in various corners of the If you should go to the Red Cross § tg. 

world. None of these were extraordi- and offer them $1 for each of those ¥ y 
) nary to us. But we hadn’t gotten very 35 million medical treatments, on con- 9 jj; 


far in our account of the works of dition that the Red Cross could dupli- 9 py 
Catholic charity when we noticed the cate them this year, they would have § as 
reporter’s surprised look. to refuse your $35 million with some § m 

“What a magnificent organization such explanation as this, “Sorry, my / fo 
your Catholic Church is!” he ex- friend, but it would be impossible for ] ar 
claimed. “Why, it’s all over the world, us to do that. We haven’t representa- 9 ¢o 
in every nook and cranny, doing good. _ tives in those remote corners of the 9 he 
I never had any idea of this. Why don’t globe where those 35 million treat- 9 by 


you Catholics tell us more about such ments were administered.” CI 
things?” In 1,846 orphanages, 109,601 home- § tir 
Since the Church is universal, it less children were cared for. er: 

strives to bring its works of mercy to In 409 homes for the aged, 15,089 
every needy human being, regardless _ poor old people were given shelter. m 
of race, color, or creed. It sees in every- In 121 leper colonies, 13,265 lepers an 
one a person made to the image and _— were given a home and special care. fre 

likeness of God. In 34,743 schools (elementary, high, 
Statistics, no matter how complete, _ college, industrial, and normal),2,022- 9 es 
) tell a rather incomplete story of what 058 students were provided with free 9 sh 
is being done in the name of Catholic education. a 
charity. Nevertheless, they give some- Under God, the most important fac: 9 su 


thing factual, and no strain of the tor in the vast world-wide work of 
imagination is needed to appreciate charity is the man power, the devoted § fo 
what lies beyond. Tabulations made in men and women who have dedicated 9 be 


*Maryknoll, N. Y. September, 1942. An 
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their lives to Christ’s poor. The sick, 
the aged, the blind, know all too well 
that the atheist, for all his ranting, will 
never give his life for them. Nor will 
one ever find a communist putting in 
an application to spend the rest of his 
days caring for lepers. The only ones 
who do and will carry on such works 
of charity are those who see, in the in- 
dividual, Christ Himself. 

During the past five years of war in 
China, Catholic missioners there have 
averaged over 10 million medical treat- 
ments each year. They have adminis- 
tered additional corporal and spiritual 
works of mercy, also numbered in mil- 
lions. All this is being accomplished 
by 5,000 priests, Chinese and foreign, 
assisted by more than 10,000 Sisters, 
most of whom are native Chinese. But 
formidable as these. results seem, they 
are actually only a small part of what 
could be done if only there were more 
helpers. In view of the present heart- 
breaking needs among the 450 million 
Chinese, there is work enough for 50 
times the present number of mission- 
ers, 

A glance over the following state- 
ments from missioners will give you 
an idea. They are from recent reports 
from China. 

1. “They came hobbling on crutch- 
es; they were carried on coolies’ broad 
shoulders. Some lacked an arm, others 
a leg. It was a nightmare of human 
suffering.” 

2. “The average in line begging for 
food each day at our little mission has 
been 1,700. If a person is yellow with 


hunger, we give him a large measure; 
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if he is poor and in need, we give him 
the middle measure.” 

3. “Two of our Maryknollers here 
in South China conduct a dispensary 
in which they treat 9,000 medical cases 
a month—over 100,000 a year. Practi- 
cally all who receive medical attention 
are desperately poor and have no one 
to whom they can turn for relief but 
missioners.” 

4. “In Kongmoon, rice was given to 
over 17,000 persons during one event- 
ful month marked by an earthquake, 
a typhoon, and the shelling of the city 
by a gunboat.” 

5. “At present there are 30 relief 
centers, and we are feeding a total of 
10,000 people. Yet ‘feeding’ is the 
height of understatement, since all we 
are able to give the people is a bow! of 
gruel containing less than four ounces 
of solid food.” 

Multiply each of these cases a few 
million times, and you will have a fair 
picture of the present tremendous ac- 
complishments of Catholic missioners! 

In the U.S., Europe, and South 
America, the works of charity of the 
Catholic Church are well known in 
the respective regions but, unfortunate- 
ly, there are no complete statistics. If 
ever they are compiled, the totals will 
be staggering. A comparison might 
illustrate this: 

The Red Cross, in its official report, 
states that last year its nurses made 
over 1 million visits to the sick and 
gave disaster relief to 217,000 persons. 
On the other hand, the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society alone (and it is only 
one out of 100-odd Catholic agencies), 
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made up entirely of Catholic laymen 
who volunteer their services for the 
poor, made 646,277 visits to homes and 
institutions. In one diocese, last year, 
400,000 visits were made to the sick 
and infirm, 69,057 individuals were 
given family relief, and over 30,000 
children were cared for in various in- 
stitutions. And it is important to re- 
member that in the U.S, there are 110 
dioceses. 

We hope that someone will be able 
to devote the research time needed to 


give the complete story of “the magni- 
tude of Catholic charity” over the 
world. It is a thrilling story; it is a 
story that dwarfs the efforts of other 
organizations, and it should be told, 
It is a truly world-wide work that has 
no endowments, receives no large gifts, 
but carries on through the accumula- 
tions of the widow’s mite, the Sunday 
collections, the small gifts from the 
good Catholic people everywhere who 
see in the crucifixion of Christ the suf- 
ferings of all mankind. 
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Gain and Loss 


One gusty April morning before the days of the Bay Bridge, two Catholic 
women were standing on the San Francisco pier, waiting for the ferry to Oak- | 
land. The boat was already in sight when the one said, “I knew I forgot some- 
thing at that hotel! My umbrella! And now with the ferry almost here, there’s 
no time... .” 

“Quick, say a prayer to St. Anthony,” broke in her partner, “and you'll 
be sure to get it back.” 

The woman seemed doubtful for a moment but then complied. The ferry 
was blowing its whistle, and the passengers were crowding forward. Then a 
slim, uniformed figure stepped up and said, “Pardon me, ma’am, but aren't § 
you the lady who was in 407 last night?” 

“Why, yes, I am.” 

“Well, you forgot your umbrella, ma’am, and lucky for you, I heard you 
say you were taking the ferry, so I knew where to bring it.” 

It was the hotel bellhop. The woman saw a “didn’t-I-tell-you-so” look on 
her partner’s face, but in her own heart doubt had triumphed. As she set the 
umbrella against the railing to get a tip from her purse, she said, “See there, I 
wouldn’t have had to say that prayer anyway; the umbrella would have come 
back without it.” 

Just then a gust of wind blew sharply across the pier. The two lowered | 
their heads against it. When they looked up, they were just in time to see the 
umbrella roll through the railing, bounce on one of the supporting piers, and 
somersault into the sea. Mechanically, and without another word, the woman 
gave the boy his tip. Then she looked at her companion, but could not catch 
her eye. She was looking sadly at a little ring of bubbles in San Francisco Bay. 

Alban J. Dachauer, S.J. 





Peace is accidental 


People try to make this war ap- 
} pear appallingly worse than its prede- 
cessors by calling it a “global” war. 
The word global should hold no ter- 
rors for Catholics, for that is what cath- 
olic means. The warfare in which the 
Catholic Church is always engaged, 
the missionary war to win persons to 
Christ, has never been less than global. 

Catholics of the U. S., along with all 
other Americans, have accepted the 
) idea that our country has a destiny to 
§ fulfill upon which the happiness of 
perhaps most of mankind will depend. 
We have been told, and we are taking 
it for granted, that when this war is 
over, we shall have something to say 
about how people are to live in the 
countries we have saved from tyranny. 
All Catholic Americans should always 
have believed that the world is their 
problem as ‘far as missions are con- 
cerned. 

But now there are facts to bring this 
idea home to us with a force we cannot 
escape. 

The budget for foreign missions is 
about $24 million a year. That includes 
everybody and everything in the mis- 
sion world. It includes not only the 
Propagation of the Faith dues, but also 
the money that is requested (and some- 
times obtained) by the Religious Or- 
ders and other societies of priests and 
Sisters that train people for missionary 
work and, after shipping them thou- 


Americas Hour 


Condensed from the Shield* 


sands of miles, provide enough for a 
frugal subsistence. 

The U.S. has been donating about 
one-fourth of that world budget. The 
rest of it has come from such countries 
as Holland, France and Belgium. Hol- 
land gave $117,000 to the missions in 
1938 while we gave $870,000. In Hol- 
land are 2,300,000 Catholics; in the 
U.S., 22 million. With Holland’s gen- 
erosity, we would have given twice as 
much, What we actually gave was 
around 35c a person, 

How much do you think Holland 
will be able to give this year? No one 
knows, but it will not be much. Even 
if the people were able to give, it is 
hardly likely that the German authori- 
ties would allow money to be exported. 
This can be said for most of the coun- 
tries of Europe. We would be safe in 
supposing that our one-fourth will 
have to be jumped to four-fifths. Ex- 
pressed in dollars, this means that our 
contribution to the general fund of the 
Propagation of the Faith should ex- 
pand to about $24 million, while our 
contribution to the whole of the for- 
eign mission budget should be around 
$20 million. 

But money is not everything. Souls 
cannot be brought into the Catholic 
Church as slaves could be bought for 
the retinue of a Roman emperor. Con- 
secrated workers must instruct the 
minds and prepare the hearts of the 


*T he Crusade Castle, Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. October, 1942. 
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people in the missionary lands, so that 
the grace of God may take root in 
them. In 1941,there were 79,000 priests 
and Religious working in the foreign 
missions which are under the direction 
of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propagation of the Faith. 

America’s representation in that 
world-wide missionary army was 2,700 
as of April 1. That is not a very large 
army. But there is one cause for hope. 
From 1940 to 1942, the number of 
Catholic Americans in the foreign mis- 
sions had increased more than 9%. If 
that rate of increase could continue, 
America might soon take a worthier 
place among the nations sending forth 
laborers for the Gospel of Christ. 

Meanwhile America’s responsibility 
for supplying missionary workers has 
greatly increased. More than 32% of 
Catholic foreign missioners formerly 
came from four countries of Europe: 
France, Germany, Holland and Bel- 
gium. To judge of the effects of the 
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Conversation 


Maj. Gen. William H. Wilson, according to the story he tells on himself, 
decided to do some work on his car. He crawled beneath it, and only his feet 
were visible when a soldier approached. The soldier surveyed the situation and 


addressed the feet, “Working on the old 
“Yes.” 
“Gettin’ paid extra?” 
“No.” 
“How long you been in the army?” 
“About 30 years.” 
“Are you a non-com yet?” 
“No.” 


“Hm-m-m,. You must be pretty dumb.” 
Luckily, the trooper walked off before the officer could get a look at him. 
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war upon these countries, it is only | 
necessary to advert to facts like these; | 
17,500 priests of France are known to 
have been called for service as soldiers | 
in the regular army; in Germany, the 
number of priestly vocations has fallen 
off by more than a third, and all Cath- 
olic schools have been closed. The 
priests of Poland have been scattered 
all over northern Europe and parts of | 
Asia.* In France, last year, there were 
2,000 parishes without priests. 
So, the mission world is depending 
on the U.S. just as those who believe | 
and hope in the four freedoms are 
looking to our country. The U.S. is 
on the spot; but we are not behind the 
eight ball. We look upon our destiny 
for democracy as an opportunity. So is 
our destiny for the missions. 


[* The nazi Gestapo has executed 800 Polish 
priests, and thrown 3,000 into concentration 
camps, in the course of its campaign to ex- 
terminate both nation and Church, according 
to a report said to be based on official Axis 
sources, by the Inter-Allied Information Com- 
mittee.—Ed. ] 


















man’s car, eh?” 


The Liguorian (Oct. °42). 


















The Second Nun’s Tale 


By GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


Retold by John Erskine in the American Weekly* 


This is one of the Canterbury Tales retold 
in prose that approximates Chaucer’s touch. 
The facts cannot be proved true by what is 
called scientific history, but the story had 
been told and retold many centuries before 
it came to Chaucer’s hand. Whether Cecilia 
actually played the organ or not doesn’t mat- 
ter very much, She is now de facto the lovely 
patroness of musicians. The great Motu Pro- 
prio for the reform of Church music was 
issued by Pope Pius X on Nov. 22, 1903. 
Nov. 22 is St. Cecilia’s birthday. 


Cecilia, bright maiden, was born in 
ancient Rome, of noble blood, From 
childhood she was brought up in the 
Christian faith, presumably by her par- 
ents. She won notable success in the art 
of music, and is regarded to this day 
as patron saint of church organists. 
The pipe organ in her day was a primi- 
tive instrument, small and portable. 

When Cecilia was of age to marry, 
her parents betrothed her to an attrac- 
tive young man named Valerian. From 
what follows we conclude that he 
wasn't a Christian and didn’t know 
her very well. Why her parents picked 
him out is in the circumstances per- 
plexing. If Valerian hadn’t been a dear, 
he might have been discouraged when 
Cecilia told him that it wasn’t a wife 
he would get but martyrdom and a 
place in heaven. 

When the wedding day arrived Ce- 
cilia put on a golden robe and under 
ita hair shirt. The organ played; she 
stood up before the priest with her 


man; she was asked if she would take 
him to be her wedded husband, and 
she said she would. At the same time 
she prayed for strength to keep body 
as well as soul unspotted. 

After the wedding she whispered: 
“Sweet, my dear, my well-beloved 
spouse, there’s something I’d like to 
tell you if you'll keep it secret and 
promise that you will never betray 
me.” 

“I promise,” said he, but his voice 
trembled ever so slightly. 

“An angel loves me,” she confided. 
“Night and day he guards me body 
and soul. If he knows beyond doubt 
that you have wed me in soul only, 
he’ll love you as he loves me, and you'll 
see for yourself his joy and his bright- 
ness.” 

“Td better see that brightness at 
once,” said Valerian. “If he’s a real 
angel I’ll make the best of it and try 
to do what you ask.” 

“Before you can see the angel,” said 
she, “you must be baptized.” 

“Baptize me then,” said the poor 
heathen. “I must see him.” 

“Three miles out on the Appian 
Way,” said she, “you'll find a good old 
man, St. Urban. He’s in retreat just 
now, on account of the persecution. 
Tell him what I said to you, and when 
he has purged your sins you'll see the 
angel.” 


*235 E. 45th St., New York City. Sept. 27, 1942. 
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So Valerian went quickly to the Ap- 
pian Way and three miles out, not a 
yard more or less, he found St. Urban 
hiding in a new cemetery. When the 
saint heard what Cecilia had so far 
accomplished he raised his hands and 
gave thanks out loud that a girl so 
young and so beautiful should serve so 
like a busy bee, imbuing her bride- 
groom with her own exalted thoughts. 

Immediately there appeared out of 
thin air an old man clad in white, car- 
rying a book with letters of gold. At 
sight of him Valerian fainted, but in 
a moment recovered himself, and read 
on the page which the old man held 
before his eyes, “One Lord, one Faith, 
one God, one Father of all.” 

“Do you believe this?” asked the old 
man. 

“I do,” replied Valerian. “No man, 
I dare say, ever thought of a truer 
thing.” 

Then the apparition vanished as it 
had come, and St. Urban baptized 
Valerian on the spot. 

Home he went and found Cecilia 
waiting for him, playing the organ to 
pass the time, with an angel standing 
near her. In his hands the angel carried 
two crowns of roses and lilies, one of 
which he put on Cecilia’s head and the 
other on Valerian’s. 

“I brought them from paradise,” 
said he. “Never will they wither nor 
lose their perfume so long as you keep 
them in purity of body and mind. For 
you, Valerian, I bring another reward; 
ask what you will and you shall have 
it.” 

“My brother,” said Valerian, after a 
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moment’s consideration, “is very dear 
to me. I pray that he may find grace 
as I have found it.” 

“Your request is pleasing,” said the 
angel. “You and your brother shall 
have the palm of martyrdom and eter- 
nal bliss.” 

Then the angel disappeared, and at 
that very moment the brother hap- 
pened in and wondered at the per- 


fume, the garlands being to him invisi- | 


ble because he wasn’t yet converted. 
“It is the wrong time of year for 
lilies and roses,” said he. “Where does 
the fragrance come from? It has the 
strangest effect on me.” 
“We have two crowns,” said Va- 


lerian, “snow-white and rose-red. You | 


smell them because I have prayed for 
you, You will see them, dear brother, 
for yourself when you exchange your 
idols for the true faith.” 


“Am I dreaming?” asked the | 


brother. 
“Until now,” said Valerian, 


“we 


-have both been dreaming, but at last 


our eyes are opened.” 

Then he told his brother all that 
had happened. 

“If I didn’t believe this,” said the 
brother, “I should be no better than 
a beast.” 

Then Cecilia kissed him on the fore- 
head, and Valerian retraced with him 
the three miles down the Appian Way, 
and St. Urban baptized him after some 
preliminary instruction, and he saw 
the crowns and the angel. Whether a 
third crown was bestowed on him, the 
text doesn’t say, but no doubt it hap- 
pened to him as to the others. 
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About this time the persecution be- 
came angrier and the Roman police, 
suspecting Cecilia, brought her, Va- 
lerian, and Valerian’s brother before 
the magistrate, an ignorant, cruel man 
who cared nothing for theology but 
gave them their choice between sacri- 
ficing to Jupiter and having their heads 
cut off. 

So they were handed over to an offi- 
cer named Maximus—more for his 
good than for their harm, as it turned 
out. This officer had a kind heart, and 
was in no hurry to do away with his 
prisoners. On the contrary, he found 
their doctrine convincing and wished 
to hear more of it, so he postponed the 
execution and took them home with 
him for the night. There they preached 
the true Gospel, without sleep, and be- 
fore dawn, Maximus was converted 
and all his family, and he notified the 
other police:to come and arrest him. 

The magistrate, furious at this col- 
lapse of discipline, ordered the three 


} men into the arena with a strong guard 


about them, and himself looking on to 
be sure there was no further slip. To 
Valerian and his brother he offered a 
second chance, but instead of sacrific- 
ing to the idol, they knelt down side 
by side, bowed their heads and shut 
their eyes. So the magistrate waved his 
hand, and the sharp knife shaved their 


1 heads off clean. 


“What have you to say to that?” said 
the magistrate to Maximus, the officer. 
“I saw their souls gliding up to para- 


) dise,” said Maximus, “and a host of 


angels attended them.” 
Warned by the impression the an- 
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swer made on all who heard it, the 
magistrate asked no more questions 
but ordered him flogged to death, and 
when this was done Cecilia, according 
to the story, gathered up his body, with 
the bodies of her husband and her 
brother-in-law, and their heads, and 
buried them all in a plot in St. Urban’s 
cemetery. 

Why the magistrate let her go freely 
about this work of decent piety the text 
does not say, nor how or when she was 
rearrested and brought back to the 
arena. But the magistrate waited pa- 
tiently, and before she came in sight a 
busybody ran ahead to say she was con- 
verting the guard sent to fetch her. So 
the magistrate examined her severely, 
and from their conversation, which is 
remembered in full, we see that she 
made no attempt at all to convert him 
but on the contrary courted martyr- 
dom by bold defiance. 

“What kind of woman are you?” 

“T am a woman gentle born.” 

“I mean,” said he, “what’s your re- 
ligion or faith?” 

“Tf that’s what you meant,” said she, 
“you didn’t put the question the right 
way. Never ask one thing when you 
mean something else.” 

“What makes you so rude?” said he. 

“I’m a sincere person and conscien- 
tious,” said she. 

“As a plain matter of law,” said he, 
“you may now renounce your errors 
and go home free.” 

“Tt’s a foolish law,” said she, “The 
error is on your side.” 

“Sacrifice to Jupiter,” said he, “or 
take the consequences.” 
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She laughed. “Your mind is weak- 
ening. What would the consequence 
be if I obeyed you!” 

“My, but you’re proud,” said he. 

“Steadfast,” said she. 

“I waste my time,” said he. “Sacri- 
fice to the god.” 

“I’m not blind like yourself,” said 
she. “I can tell the difference between 
a god and a piece of stone.” 

After more talk in the same vein he 
ordered her to be taken home and 
boiled alive in her bath, where the 
public wouldn’t be watching and she 
couldn’t make converts. So they built 
a red-hot fire under the tub, and the 
executioners found the heat unbear- 
able, but she remained cool and com- 
fortable, without perspiring. 

Then the magistrate sent a minion 
to cut off her head as she sat in the 


bath, but after three tries she still lived, 


and because the law said beheading | 


must be accomplished in three strokes 
they couldn’t think what to do next, 
and therefore the blessed saint was left 
to die slowly, which was the cause why 


all the neighbors stopping in to try | 


to help her were converted. Then she 
died, and St. Urban carried her to his 
cemetery, to rest beside her husband, 
her brother-in-law, and the brave Max. 
imus. 


This story has remained deservedly : 


famous through the centuries. And it 


is easy to understand why, for not only | 
was St. Cecilia celebrated for her mas- | 
tery of the organ but for her piety and | 
high ideals. She was a good woman § 


and charming, a true saint, and by the 
strength of her faith converted her hus 
band and others who loved her. 
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Layfolk in Choir 


There are as yet few translations and adaptations of the Office as 
compared with those of the missal; but the work is begun. Popular 
editions are becoming popular. You can find them tumbling out of 
the brief cases of high-school boys and girls along with their other 
books. You can find them resting in the hands of commuters to and 
from their daily work. It made my heart glad when several young 
workers told me that they knew the phrases of Prime, the Church’s 
morning prayer, by heart; that the Psalms kept pace with their going 
to their offices and factories and lightened their morning’s toil. It was 
the modern version of St. Jerome’s account of his days: “The sweating 
harvester lightened his labor with the singing of the Psalms; the vine 
dresser wielding the curved pruning knife sang some bit of David’s 
poetry.” Couples are hallowing their homes daily with Compline, that 
evening prayer that has no equal, because the Church herself has no 
equal and it is her prayer. 
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The ghastly prospect 


What is this world revolution that 
is now going on? All that is clear is 
that laissez-faire capitalism will not 
long survive. It is unnecessary to argue 
about this. In parts of the world it is 
evolving by way of state capitalism into 
collectivism—not socialist collectivism 
but a hybrid form in which state and 
private enterprise promise to lie down 
for a long time like lion and lamb to- 
gether. One may welcome this or re- 
gret it; it matters not. What matters 
is that capitalism has been growing 
weaker everywhere and in most of the 
world has already been put away. It 
mattered little that in Russia it was 
murdered in the name of communism 
and that in Germany it was mutilated 
in the name of nationalism. In Great 
Britain, as well, it has almost disap- 
peared—not because the British want- 
ed to get rid of it but because they were 
forced to suspend it in the interest of 
military efficiency. And in the U.S. it 
is disappearing for the same reason— 
while its friends and beneficiaries still 
argue that it will live forever. It still 
lives, but with so many crutches and 
braces, so many restoratives and so 
many controls that it is but a senile 
shadow of the lusty giant of two dec- 
ades ago. It might have lived—if its 
problems had been domestic only—an- 
other half century, but what actuary 
would care to write a policy for it now 


The World We Face 


By JOHN MacCORMAC 
Condensed from a book* 


that it must compete on the battlefield 
with an enemy state planned for war 
to the last detail? 

Capitalism, like any other way of 
getting a living, was always mortal, 
But capitalism had a soul called de- 
mocracy. Will that prove mortal too 
and die with the body it inhabited? 
What will succeed capitalism and what 
spirit will pervade it? 

These are difficult questions. They 
would have seemed easier ten years 
ago. Ten years ago socialism still 
seemed to have a soul in Russia, and 
national socialism still lacked a body 
in Germany. The New Deal had not 
been born in America. The alternative 
to capitalism, ten years ago, was social- 
ism. There was of course fascism, as 
in Italy, but that was taken to be only 
a form of reaction, an attempt to pre- 
serve capitalism by force. 

But now? There is still socialism in 
Russia, the economic aspect of social- 
ism. Private ownership of the means 
of production has been abolished and 
shows no slightest sign of ever being 
restored, But the class war has not 
given way to the classless society nor 
has the dictatorship of the proletariat 
as dictated to by the communist party; 
the members of that party have become 
Russia’s new ruling class; the state, far 
from withering away, has found it ex- 
pedient to grasp the lives and the lib- 


*America and World Mastery. 1942. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York City. $2.75. 338 pp. 
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erties of its citizens in an ever tighter 
grip. International socialism has be- 
come national socialism and the world 
has been presented for the first time 
with the phenomenon of socialist im- 
perialism. There is neither an econom- 
ic nor a political democracy, for the 
factories are no longer run by the 
workers’ councils but by their man- 
agers, while the choice given to the 
Soviet voter on election day is reminis- 
cent of the promise of Mr. Ford that 
anyone could buy a model T Ford car 
in any color as long as it was black. 
Not even in the communist party in 
Russia is any freedom of thought or 
speech allowed, while members of the 
comintern throughout the world are 
required to practice a reeling and 
writhing reminiscent of the mock tur- 
tle in their abject attempts to follow, 
and their humiliating efforts to justify, 
the dizzy vagaries of the party line. 
Where the early communists repre- 
sented themselves as instruments of 
destiny, fulfilling a historical role, Sta- 
lin has sought in recent years to give 
a religious aspect to his dominance by 
personifying this impersonal fate. The 
Soviet press has indulged in fatuous 
eulogies of the dictator, to criticize 
whom would be more dangerous in 
Russia today than to have stepped on 
the toes of Peter the Great. In Russia, 
socialism has produced the exact oppo- 
site of its ideals. Its economic founda- 
tion has been established and appar- 
ently firmly established but those 
cloud-capped palaces and towers that 
were to have been erected upon it as 
abodes for the brotherhood of man 
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have proved castles in Spain. Instead 
we have around Russia the four walls 
of a jail. 

In Germany, national socialism has 
been busy making itself international 
by conquest, propaganda, and intrigue. 
A system of war socialism has been 
devised and applied from the top 
down. Because it was applied from the 
top it has been able to enlist the sup- 
port of large elements of the already 
ruling classes whose equivalents were 
liquidated in Russia in the interests of 
class war. It has been able to use the 
capitalists to subjugate the workers 
and then to make use of the workers 
and middle class to dispossess the capi- 
talists. It has been in essence a middle- 
class revolution which has had the sup- 
port of the army and has supported the 
army. It has allowed the capitalists an 
entrepreneurial wage and provided the 
workers with certain paternalistic ben- 
efits. It has dipped deeply into the pub- 
lic purse for the benefit of the nazi 
party, in which sovereignty resides. 
But it has mobilized the economic re- 
sources and man power of Germany 
with a ruthless and remarkable eff- 
ciency and an eye single to world domi- 
nation by trade, trickery, and war. Its 
unique achievement, perhaps, has been 
its substitution in the German army 
of an absolutely uninhibited mentality 
for the military mind, so that for the 
first time in history professional sol- 
diers have been willing to give the 
machine full rein in war. 

It has lowered the German standard 
of living and rate of pay but it has abol- 
ished unemployment as surely as it has 
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abolished freedom. It has been a merci- 
less dictatorship which has regulated 
not only the economic and political but 
also the private life of its subjects and 
has insisted like a religion in ruling 
their souls. At the same time it has 
urged the young men and maidens of 
Germany to enjoy their youth and let 
the state take the consequences. It has 
sought to substitute biological for po- 
litical freedom, to free men’s instincts 
while subjugating their minds. It has 
harnessed in the service of the state not 
only all the resources of technology but 
also those of psychology. Not even dur- 
ing his year in the army is the young 
American draftee instructed in his re- 
sponsibilities as a citizen of the U.S. 
But the young nazi from the days of 
infancy is so thoroughly and scientifi- 
cally conditioned for war and for serv- 
ice to the state that probably his like 
as a soldier has been never matched 
in history. That he will ever be able 
to adapt himself to peace is another 
matter, 

In England today a sort of emergen- 
cy socialism rules, Less efficiently and 
ruthlessly but as inevitably as in Ger- 
many the whole machinery of the state 
is being mobilized for war, Industry 
is regulated, and when necessary con- 
scripted. The flow of men and ma- 
terials is supervised. Relations between 
capital and labor are still largely a mat- 
ter of agreement but capital’s profits 
are taken in confiscatory taxes and 
labor must accept part of its wage in 
the form of forced savings. Govern- 
ment is by a Tory-Labor coalition. 
Freedom of speech and of the press still 
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prevails and it is not a crime to listen 
to Lord Haw Haw. Parliament still 
functions and criticizes in a way that 
would be regarded in Russia, Italy, or 
Germany as treason punishable by 
death. Politically England is as demo- 
cratic as it ever was and socially far 
more democratic. Economically it is 
now, in important respects, a planned 
state. 

In the U.S. the field of private in- 
dustry is ever narrowing while the 
area of state capitalism extends. The 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
is dissolving the empires of the public 
utility holding companies and clipping 
the wings and profits of even such 
august investment bankers as Morgan 
Stanley and Company. The National 
Labor Relations Board has prevailed 
upon Mr. Ford to accept collective bar- 
gaining and even the closed shop. Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator Jesse Jones 
rushes in where bankers fear to tread, 
lends money where they will not, buys 
bonds when they will not, builds and 
leases defense plants, accumulates big 
stockpiles, and makes political loans 
to Latin America. Meanwhile private 
savings accumulate because capitalism 
can no longer provide a field for their 
investment and, though the needs of 
defense should command the total en- 
ergies of the nation, unemployment 
persists. Prices are being regulated, pri- 
orities granted in materials, a begin- 
ning has been made with the standard- 
ization of the products of industry, 
automobile makers have been com- 
manded to reduce their output, strikers 
to cease their strikes, employers to 
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grant new wage contracts. Wages and 
hours are now controlled by law. Con- 
trol, actual or potential, now exists 
over the businessman, the banker, the 
broker, and the agriculturist. Ten- 
thousand-a-year S. E. C. commissioners 
lay down the law to multimillion- 
aires, and T. V. A. commissioners pro- 
vide a yardstick in all but salaries for 
the private sellers of electric power. 
Congress still exists and talks, but gov- 
ernment is more and more by boards 
and bureaus, by the President and the 
Gallup poll. The personnel and the 
methods of the Office of Production 
Management suggested at times that 
the N. R. A. blue eagle might really 
have been a phoenix, but the grip on 
industry of the Supply, Priorities and 
Allocation Board, its successor, is tight- 
er, and its regard for the profits and 
prejudices of individual businessmen 
less tender. 

This is the objective reality in the 
world today. The subjective signifi- 
cance is more difficult to discern.. The 
problem is to know what in all this is 
permanent and what transitory, what 
essential and what incidental. Are com- 
munism and fascism essentially the 
same or are there eternal differences 
between them in practice as well as 
precept? If they are different, to which 
are the planned economies of England 
and the U. S. tending, or are all three 
systems moving toward some common 
denominator which we shall wake one 
day to discover as the new social and 
economic order? 

The only safe generalization that we 
seem able to make about the three sys- 
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tems is that in Soviet Russia the own- 
ership, and in Germany, Britain, and 
the U.S. the control, of the means of 
production has been taken or is being 
taken out of private hands. In Russia 
and Germany this has involved and 
still involves ruthless coercion. In Brit- 
ain and the U.S. it has been achieved 
by consent, and the checks of democ- 
racy have been retained although the 
balances have undoubtedly been upset. 
In Russia and Germany coercion has 
been supplemented by an extensive 
propaganda designed to appeal to the 
herd instinct and through it to exalt 
the state above the individual. In both 
the effort seems to be to create out of 
the individual a “mass man,” a frag- 
ment of the state rather than a self- 
contained unit. In the process of mak- 
ing the individual fractional, the state 
is made whole. It thus becomes a living 
organism whose citizens have no more 
independent existence than the sepa- 
rate cells of any other many-celled liv- 
ing body. It ceases to be, as in the 
democracies, a semi-abstract synthesis 
of some of the activities of individual 
human beings, who in their other rela- 
tions are self-sufficient entities—little 
states in themselves. 

There are certain processes by which 
a crowd can be transformed into a 
mob. When it becomes a mob it be- 
comes something very different even 
from a crowd, and completely different 
in its character and behavior from the 
individuals who compose it. It can 
most easily be transformed into a mob 
by an appeal to its lowest common de- 
nominator—the instincts of its com- 
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ponents, which are the same in all 
men, A mob is easily led by those who 
know how to lead it. When it can be 
not only led but disciplined and con- 
ditioned by intensive propaganda and 
long training it becomes the most effi- 
cient and terrible instrument that ever 
lay ready to the hand of gifted and un- 
| scrupulous leadership. It can be invest- 
ed with the fanatic’s single-minded- 
| ness, the raging strength of the maniac, 
the indifference to pain which enables 
the hypnotized subject to watch with 
indifference while needles are driven 
into his limbs. One qualification of 
this process is that not every believer 
is a devotee, not every lunatic a maniac, 
not every subject proves capable of 
hypnosis. Of these limitations in the 
Italian, Mussolini, for instance, is pain- 
fully conscious today; while Stalin has 
been more successful in investing the 
Russian with the passive than the ac- 
tive qualities of the robot mind. 

But although the violent efficiency 
of the mass man may be more impor- 
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tant in the making of revolution and 
revolutionary war, as Germany is now 
demonstrating, it may be in his passive 
aspect that he reveals to us more clearly 
the outlines of the new order that will 
succeed liberal capitalism. The ideals 
of socialism and fascism were totally 
different. One aspired to be interna- 
tional, the other national. One glorified 
war; the other proclaimed it to be a 
device of capitalist imperialism. One 
looked forward to a classless society; 
the other proclaimed that society must 
be hierarchical. One proclaimed the 
rule of reason and the other the domi- 
nation of instinct. Both, however, were 
anticapitalist and both announced that 
they would free technology from the 
profit limitation and Jet it work un- 
impeded for the general good, In prac- 
tice they have both been authoritarian 
and hierarchical and the only discern- 
ible difference in their treatment of 
democracy is that the one made it a 
crime and the other, killing it, con- 
tinued to commit crimes in its name. 


Fore and Aft 


Isn’t it sad to see people carry home modern novels and clean their feet 


on the doormat? 


Money goes to some people’s heads. Especially in a beauty shop. 

When a gossip wants to spring something, her tongue is usually wound up. 
Bad war news is hard to take, if you take things easy. 

The father who locked the door after the horse was stolen now has a son 


who takes pills after he bolts his food. 


Joseph J. Quinn in the Southwest Courier. 








Beware of Painkillers 


By PAUL C. BARTON, M.D. 
Condensed from Life and Health* 


It is foolish to continue to cover up 
the warning signals nature gives us in 
the way of aches and pains. Unthink- 
ing people ask drugstore clerks and 
others for remedies to relieve aches and 
pains, or they follow the advice of 
newspaper, magazine or radio adver- 
tisements, They are little concerned 
with what the actual ingredients of 
such preparations may be, and can 
think only of obtaining relief, some- 
times at a far greater cost than they 
anticipate, for they may be treating 
the first warning of a serious illness 
which costs far less if treated early. 

A great many remedies have been 
promoted for the relief of headache 
and other aches and pains which are 
certainly dangerous to use, Some, if 
continued, will lead to habit formation 
and the necessity of admission to hos- 
pitals and mental institutions. The 
U.S. government has made number- 
less efforts to help the individual pro- 
tect himself against such remedies, In 
1906, when the Food and Drug Act 
was passed, it became necessary for 
manufacturers to declare on their la- 
bels the presence of acetanilide. They 
avoided doing so in some remedies by 
substituting phenacetin, which helped 
but little because it has, to a lesser ex- 
tent, the same objections as acetanilide. 

The Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
of 1938 required a declaration on the 


label of all active ingredients of every 
medicinal preparation. Furthermore, 
the government requires the declara- 
tion of the quantities of those prepara- 
tions which are considered to be hyp- | 
notics (sleep producers), and remedies | 
which contain them must carry the 

warning: “May be habit forming.” 

These comprise alpha-eucaine, bar- © 
bituric acid, beta-eucaine, bromal, can- © 
nabis, carbromal, chloral, coca, cocaine, | 
codeine, heroin, marijuana, morphine, 
opium, paraldehyde, peyote, and sul- 
phonmethane. Items which do not car- 
ry habit-forming warnings, but of | 
which the quantity must be declared, | 
are bromides, ether, chloroform, aceta- 
nilide, acetophenetidine, amidopyrine, 
antipyrine, atropine, hyoscine, hyos- 
cyamine, arsenic, digitalis, digitalis 
glucosides, mercury, ouabain, stro- 
phanthin, strychnine, thyroid, and any 
of their derivatives. 

Therefore, any remedy which enters — 
into interstate commerce must contain 
a declaration of the quantity of aceto- 
phenetidine, amidopyrine, and aceta- 
nilide, which are commonly used in 
the relief of headache and other pains, 
and which in my opinion are potenti- 
ally dangerous for the public to use on — 
its own initiative. A not uncommon 
mixture of two drugs mentioned in 
this latter list is found in those reme- 
dies which contain acetanilide and the 


*Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. March, 1941. 
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bromides. The use of preparations that 
contain these combinations has caused 
severe poisoning, habituation, and, in 
some cases even more dire results. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
has taken action against a number of 
these preparations by seizing them in 
interstate commerce. One of the largest 
sellers of the combination has reduced 
the quantity of both ingredients in the 
amount taken as a single dose, and in 
the case of another of these combina- 
tions the manufacturers have revised 
the claims of usefulness and the quan- 
tities recommended in the advertising. 
It must be pointed out, however, that 
they are still on the market and still 
available, and still not entirely free 
from danger. 

It cannot be too heartily recom- 
mended that persons avail themselves 
of the information which the govern- 
ment has stipulated must be printed 
on the label of the preparation, and 
avoid the use of any remedies which 
contain any combinations of these 
drugs. Individually, of course, the 
drugs are still not without danger but 
they are not as harmful as the com- 
bination. 

Other combinations of drugs con- 
taining some of the ingredients listed 
above which are promoted for the re- 
lief of pain are not as harmful, but are 
still objectionable and not free from 
danger. Such combinations commonly 
contain aspirin with either aminopy- 
rine, antipyrine, or phenacetin. Many 
people use these combinations in the 
belief that they are no more harmful 
than simple aspirin itself, But these 
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drugs sometimes have an undesirable 
effect on the red-and-white-blood-cell- 
forming organs of the body. Persons 
who have taken sufficient quantities of 
these drugs to produce such effects find 
themselves with an acute infection and 
practically no white blood cells to help 
fight off the infection. Persons who 
develop a condition of this type may 
die of the first intercurrent infection 
which they encounter. 

Aspirin itself should be used mod- 
erately. When danger signs continue in 
the form of headaches or pains, it is 
time to consult a physician to deter- 
mine the cause of the disorder. 

There has also been a great increase 
in the use of another group of drugs 
which are not primarily designed as 
painkillers, but rather as sedatives and 
hypnotics. These are barbital and bar- 
bital compounds, and, when employed 
for the relief of pain and the inducing 
of sleep in patients suffering in hos- 
pitals, they serve humanity well. 

The public was introduced to these 
remedies largely because the laws con- 
trolling their sale were totally inade- 
quate. Taking them first for insomnia, 
many soon found that they were also 
excellent for the relief of pain; but they 
may lead to habitual use and produce 
such toxic effects as dizziness, nausea, 
skin rashes, and even collapse if used 
in sufficient quantities a long time. 

The American public is consuming 
more than 2 million average therapeu- 
tic doses of barbital and its derivatives 
every single day. No such quantity is 
employed for legitimate purposes; and 
all of this has resulted in the inclusion 
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of the stipulations referred to above in 
our Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
and, more fortunately, in the enact- 
ment of state laws preventing the sale 
of these remedies except on the physi- 
cian’s prescription. Those states which 
have such laws at present include Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and 
West Virginia. 

These laws, in turn, may leave some- 
thing to be desired, for there may not 
be the necessary funds or the personnel 
or the physical equipment to enforce 
them properly. The individual, how- 
ever, can himself avoid the use of such 
preparations by carefully studying the 
label. It seems reasonable to interpret 
the new laws as requiring a declaration 
of some type on the label to indicate 
that it is barbital or a barbital deriva- 
tive. Whether or not the government 
will permit the manufacturers to use 
a synonym for barbituric acid in these 
names cannot be forecast. The other 
common name for barbital is diethyl 
malonylurea, 

The promotion of these remedies has 
been revised to some extent in view 
of the new legislation, and claims have 
been toned down considerably. But ex- 
cept to the careful reader or listener, 
many carry the same implications as 
formerly, even though technically they 
do not state the same claim. 
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The use of certain phrases to leave 
this implication without making a 
positive statement is especially notice- 
able in radio advertising. In place of 
claiming that a remedy will relieve a 
symptom, the announcer states that it 
will “help to relieve” it, or that it will 
“help to relieve” a certain condition 
due to one cause, thus omitting all 
other causes, Other words in common 
use for this same purpose are “usually” 
or “tends to” or “perhaps” or “acts 
to” or, finally, “in the absence of” cer- 
tain conditions, the remedy is recom- 
mended. 

The use of all these phrases is, of 
course, somewhat ludicrous when one 
realizes that to determine whether or 
not they apply to his case, he must be 
able to diagnose, or obtain a diagnosis, 
of his own condition. Once again, 
whether or not such implications will 
ever be considered,to be in violation 
of the Wheeler-Lea amendment to the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, which 
controls all advertising and statements 
made concerning such remedies else- 
where than on the label or package of 
the product itself, cannot be forecast. 

Cinchophen is a drug which has 
caused many deaths. It has been em- 
ployed in the past for the relief of some 
classes of rheumatic pains, and has also 
been included in remedies for the relief 
of muscular aches and pains accom- 
panying the common cold. The new 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act re- 
quires the declaration on the label of 
its presence in a remedy. The Food 
and Drug Administration has also is- 
sued a statement that it is one of those 
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drugs which cannot be sold except on 
prescription. Unfortunately, these re- 
strictions were not in effect several 
years ago, for one manufacturer con- 
tinued to employ the drug in his cold 
remedy, in spite of the fact that one 
authority had collected reports of 190 
cases of cinchophen poisoning between 
1913 and 1935, more than 40% of 
which were fatal. 

This remedy was available in 1938, 
and in the early part of 1939 a 37-year- 
old married woman was admitted to 
a hospital in St. Louis, severely ill; the 
diagnosis of the case was toxic hepatitis 
(poisoning of the liver), probably due 
to cinchophen. The only ingestion of 
cinchophen which could be traced was 
four or five capsules of a remedy con- 
taining cinchophen and one other 
drug, and labeled only with the warn- 
ing: “Especial caution is necessary in 
the presence of renal (kidney) insuf- 
ficiency and impaired hepatic (liver) 
function.” The recommended dose was 
“one or two capsules two or three times 
daily after meals with plenty of water, 
or as determined by the physician.” 
About three weeks later the patient’s 
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ten-year-old son was admitted to the 
hospital with a history of having had 
several of these capsules. He died nine 
days later, and the post-mortem exami- 
nation revealed acute yellow atrophy 
of the liver. 

In this particular instance the label 
indicated that the preparation con- 
tained cinchophen, but apparently the 
significance was not known to those 
who used the drug. The only sugges- 
tion that can be made to cover this par- 
ticular situation in regard to other 
items is that any person who employs 
any remedy in self-medication read the 
label carefully and determine by in- 
quiry addressed to his own physician 
or to the Bureau of Investigation of the 
American Medical Association wheth- 
er or not the use of a preparation con- 
taining that drug is ordinarily con- 
sidered to be a safe procedure. In 
general, it may be said that it is best 
to avoid combinations of drugs, and 
even a single drug, with which you 
are not familiar. Following the advice 
of your physician, who can tell you just 
how safe it is for you to use any par- 
ticular drug, is the wisest procedure. 


Skulduggery 


The officials in one town posted a few “victims” to play dead or 
wounded, that they might further test the ingenuity and knowledge of 
their air-raid wardens. One of these efficient lads, whose trim uniform 
was topped by a steel helmet, ran to the assistance of a normally healthy 
“victim” who was good enough to lie in the street, and in bending over 
to begin his ministrations, the helmet fell off and fractured the victim’s 


skull. 


The Holy Name Journal (Sept. ’42). 








Polish Labor Fights On 


By W. R. MALINOWSKI 


Where freedom shrieks 


Condensed from the American Federationist* 


Poland is experiencing a reign of 
terror unprecedented in the annals of 
history—a terror far worse than that 
employed by the nazis in other con- 
quered countries. The Germans are de- 
liberately attempting to exterminate 
the Polish people. But this is to be only 
a beginning. According to the frank 
declaration by Herr Gurtner, German 
minister of justice, during his visit to 
Cracow, “Poland is today the testing 
ground for the future world state, and 
the just regime established here will be 
the pattern for the other nations under 
German protection.” 

It becomes of utmost importance, 
therefore, to know what the invaders 
have done to Poland, and how the 
Poles fight against them. 

During the very first weeks of the 
occupation the Germans launched a 
wave of mass arrests and mass execu- 
tions which still rages unabated. Artists 
and scientists, peasants and workers, 
industrialists and landowners, mer- 
chants, professionals and priests have 
all experienced the severity of the new 
order. The fate of the workers, how- 
ever, has been particularly harsh. The 
nazis know that the workers constitute 
one of the chief centers of Poland’s 
stubborn resistance, a fact which clear- 
ly emerged in the first days of the war 
and became especially evident in the 
heroic defense of Warsaw. The invader 


has consistently been trying to break 
down the entire population by hunger 
and terror, reinforcing his general pol- 
icy by the particularly vicious slave 
exploitation of labor to help the Ger- 
man war machine. 

The Germans have introduced in 
Poland the “universal obligation to 
work.” Many of Poland’s industrial 
plants were either destroyed during 
the war or dismantled and sent to 
Germany. Employment in the remain- 
ing plants accounts for not more than 
40% of the prewar level. During the 
past year the shortage of raw materials 
has brought many more establishments 
to a standstill. 

At the same time the Polish labor 
legislation and the system of social in- 
surance have been abolished, working 
hours extended to at least ten a day 
and the unions dissolved. 

In the western districts, incorporated 
in the Reich, the nazi legislation on 
labor has been adopted, but it applies 
only to German workers, as provided 
in the regulation issued in December, 
1941, by Herr Greiser, the gauleiter of 
Western Poland. 

The great numbers of Polish unem- 
ployed have been ordered by the nazis 
to register, under threat of being de- 
nied food-rationing cards. Those regis- 
tered were then required either to go 
to Germany for compulsory labor, or 


* American Federation Bldg., Washington, D. C. July, 1942. 
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to form labor battalions in Poland. 
The Jews, enclosed in ghettos, were 
ordered to form special working de- 
tachments, and the ghetto authorities 
were made responsible for supplying 
the required quotas of man power for 
the heaviest labor. 

Aili these measures, however, failed 
to induce Polish workers to accept em- 
ployment in Germany. The “hunting 
method” was then inaugurated, Over 
a million Poles are today doing com- 
pulsory labor in nazi Germany, most 
of them sent there by force. The ma- 
jority of these Polish workers live in 
special labor camps, subject to inhu- 
man treatment and isolated from the 
German population, which is forbid- 
den to enter into any social relations 
with them. Although the official regu- 
lations do not forbid it, in practice they 
are not even able to send any money 
to their families at home. 

Polish workers are being trans- 
formed into slaves, and the other 
classes of the population are forced 
into joining them as unskilled workers. 
In the nazi scheme Poland is nothing 
more than a reservoir of slave labor for 
the benefit of the “master race,” a 
reservoir, moreover, which is becom- 
ing rapidly depleted through the enor- 
mous death rate and the declining 
number of births. 

The greater part of the Polish popu- 
lation has lost all means of subsistence. 
Those who still earn anything are not 
able to help their starving friends and 
relatives, as had usually been the prac- 
tice during depressions. 

The Poles must work longer hours 


despite the lower wage rate. Their 
wages, low as they are, are further sub- 
ject to a 13% “equalization tax” for 
the “reconstruction of the General 
Government” (Central Poland) and 
“to cover the costs of inclusion in the 
Reich” (in Western Poland). With the 
other compulsory contributions, such 
as that for the German Arbeitsfront, 
the deductions comprise nearly 20% 
of the total wage. 

When a delegation from one of the 
factories appealed to a high nazi offi- 
cial to permit their factory manage- 
ment to effect a small rise in wages, 
he replied, “I frankly admit that your 
wages would be insufficient for free- 
men, but for slaves even these wages 
are too high.” 

The rationing system, as applied to 
Poles and Jews, clearly condemns them 
to starvation. The only course to cir- 
cumvent it is by buying essential food- 
stuffs, including bread and potatoes, in 
the black market, and at prices many 
times above prewar. Careful calcula- 
tion shows that the cost of living has 
multiplied approximately tenfold in 
terms of the prewar standard of living. 

The tremendous rise in prices, cou- 
pled with the fact that wages have been 
either kept at prewar levels or de- 
creased, has brought the general stand- 
ard of living in Poland to an unprece- 
dentedly low level. The great majority 
live below the barest subsistence level, 
and death from starvation becomes 
more and more frequent. Conditions 
among the employed are almost as bad 
as among the unemployed, for the hard 
work and long hours result in a loss 
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of energy which is not compensated 
for by the meager additional food cards 
and the totally inadequate earnings. 
Most workers’ families today eat only 
bread, potatoes, and cabbage. 

From the very first, the Polish work- 
ers have had only one answer to the 
invader. It is repeatedly proclaimed in 
the posters and pamphlets illegally 
spread throughout the country: “Long 
live freedom and democracy”; “It is 
better to die as freemen than to live 
as slaves!” 

Slogans were followed by action. 
Spontaneous mass sabotage, refusal to 
work, and guerilla warfare have been 
the reaction to nazi atrocities. 

The most effective form of struggle 
is the sabotage and passive resistance 
practiced by the whole nation. In the 
field of sabotage the Polish workers 
have been the most active element. 
Perhaps the best proof of the effective- 
ness of this activity is the fact that the 
German high command has been com- 
pelled to set up a special force of more 
than 40,000 soldiers and S.S. men to 
guard Polish railways and roads. These 
guards protect German transports go- 
ing to the Russian front. 

Despite these precautions, sabotage 
in Poland continues on a large scale. 
An important bridge near Przemysl 
was blown up, delaying traffic four 
days. Another act of sabotage, wreck- 
ing one of the roads running east from 
Warsaw, caused great difficulty in the 
transportation of German mechanized 
columns to the East. 

Arson is another effective under- 
ground weapon. Thousands of farmers 
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burned their crops to prevent confisca- 
tion. Fire also destroys many factories: 
a large fire broke out in an automobile 
plant and an “inexplicable” lack of 
water rendered impossible any action 
to limit the loss. This work, spontane- 
ous at first, is now skillfully organized 
and smoothly directed; it is based on 
the mass underground movement. 

The underground organizations car- 
ry on many other activities as well. 
More than 100 illegal papers are pub- 
lished in Poland. Special instructions 
on how to behave toward the occupant 
and how to fight him have been issued. 

“Living examples” are also frequent. 
Seven trained Gestapo agents came to 
Cracow to find and destroy an illegal 
printing shop. They were trapped and 
put to death by the workers disguised 
as Gestapo agents who had been sent 
out by the Polish underground move- 
ment. The Governor-General, Dr. 
Hans Frank, received a letter from the 
underground, informing him that his 
agents “had decided to remain in Po- 
land forever,” and that their uniforms, 
which would be of no further use to 
them, were being returned. 

Gentile and Jew work side by side 
in the underground movement. The 
Jews have sacrificed themselves un- 
stintingly, and the Jewish workers’ un- 
derground movement carries on its 
activities in constant and close collabo- 
ration with the Polish workers. 

Mass executions (83,000 persons 
were killed in two years) and hun- 
dreds of thousands of people impris- 
oned or sent to concentration camps— 
such has been the nazi policy. And 
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yet, although most of the victims are 
held as hostages, the struggle con- 
tinues. Nearly 17 divisions of the 
Reichswehr and hundreds of thou- 
sands of various kinds of police have 
proved insufficient to stem the resist- 
ance. In April, 1942, the nazi authori- 
ties ordered German civilians to carry 


arms at all times and refrain from 
walking in the street or entering any 
place of entertainment unless accom- 
panied by at least two fellow Germans, 

This is the most recent sign of the 
effectiveness of the Polish “second 
front” as well as of the Germans’ rec- 
ognition of what is in store for them, 


si 


Eire 
he “prayer call” is peculiar to the Irish army. When it is sounded at 12 


noon and 6 p. M. all Catholic troops stand at attention. It is most beautiful 
and impressive to see a barrack square one moment alive with men drilling, 


marching, sweating at guns and waving flags, and the next moment the whole 
pulsating mass of humanity standing to attention as the clear note of the bugle 
tings out. Nor, I believe, is its significance lost upon even the most thoughtless 
The Catholic Mirror (July °42). 


of young soldiers. 


U.S. 


Protestant boys in the army evidently aren’t going to church any more 
frequently than they did at home. It just about proves the statement that what 
a boy is in his home town he will be in the army. 

Army posts in Oklahoma now have more Catholics than have ever been 
gathered in one spot in the history of the state. At one large camp more than 
0% of the boys are Catholics. That post has four Catholic chaplains and 
20 Protestant chaplains. Recently a check of Sunday attendance was made, 
Approximately 13,000 boys attended the services conducted by the four priests 
and only 3,000 attended the services conducted by the 20 ministers. 

Joseph Quinn in the Southwest Courier (19 Sept. ’42). 





Pe acema k er 
By JOHN MAGUIRE 


Artist at his art work 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


Mary Kelly, a waitress in a large 
New York chain of restaurants, asks 
her fellow waitresses how they feel 
about forming a union. A few days 
later she is transferred to a branch of 
the chain usually staffed by new girls, 
where there is a clientele that seldom 
tips. 

Harry Williams tends a lathe in a 
Rochester shop. He isn’t satisfied with 
his wages or working conditions and 
he complains about both in the locker 
room. “I’m going to see what I can do 
about it, too,” he says. As he leaves the 
plant that night he takes a handbill 
from a union organizer, reads it care- 
fully and even asks the man some ques- 
tions. When Harry’s foreman hands 
him his money that week, he says cas- 
ually, “You work midnight to eight 
from now on, Williams.” 

These are small people, Mary Kelly 
and Harry Williams. They don’t carry 
enough weight to fight singlehanded 
against what they are sure is deliberate 
pressure. They know very well that 
any complaint to the boss will yield 
only a shrug and the reply, “If you 
don’t like it, you can always leave.” 

If Mary and Harry are smart, they 
will bring their stories to Father John 
P. Boland, the mild-mannered Buffalo 
priest who is chairman of the New 
York State Labor Relations Board. 
Father Boland is a tall, well-built man 


with thinning gray hair and a nor- 
mally placid expression. Behind rim. 
less glasses his eyes are thoughtfully 
steady. 

Had Mary told her story to some 
radical organization, an immediate ul- 
timatum — probably couched in the 
“We demand” style that makes all 
employers grit their teeth in rage— 
would have been delivered to the res- 
taurant head.t A costly strike, with 
picketing and bitterness and hatred, 
would have been called. Perhaps it 
would have gained a few recruits for 
the radical cause, but Mary’s problem 
would have been unsolved. 

Father Boland operates in exactly 
the opposite way. He and members of 
his staff hear hundreds of stories like 
Mary’s. The procedure is largely iden- 
tical in all such cases. Basically it con- 
sists of investigating to get both sides 
of the story, and then calling both 
parties together for discussion. 

The priest’s organization, created by 
the New York State Labor Relations 
Act, possesses no authority to enforce 
its rulings. To compel an employer to 
take the action ordered, it must have 
recourse to the courts, but so well does 
the board do its work of interpreting 
labor’s case to management, and vice 
versa, that legal action is the exception. 

Father Boland’s group settles 94% 


+See CatHotic Dicest, May °41, p. 25. 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, Ohio. September, 1942. 
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of its complaints — practically all of 
which began with both disputants hot 
under the collar and boiling for a fight 
—without even conducting formal 
board hearings! The priest or a mem- 
ber of his staff usually convinces the 
erring party, in an informal confer- 
ence, that concessions are in order, and 
that is all there is to it. In five years 
Father Boland has settled 8,400 cases! 

In the case of Mary Kelly, her story 
would be investigated and the em- 
ployer notified that the State Labor Re- 
lations Board was considering the mat- 
ter and would like to hear his side of 
the dispute. All this, it should be em- 
phasized, is done on an informal plane. 
Nobody is ordered to do anything. If 
the employer chooses to ignore the re- 
quest, the board cracks no whip over 
his head, It goes on with the case any- 
way. 

Finally, if the board finds that the 
employer transferred Mary to the less 
desirable location because of her union 
activity, it informs him that he has 
been guilty of an unfair labor practice 
and must return her to her former 
place of work. Probably he will also 
have to compensate her for the tips she 
lost while away from her good cus- 
tomers. 

It is as simple as that—and yet it 
isn’t simple. Why is it that employers 
under the jurisdiction of the New 
York State Labor Relations Board 
usually do as they are advised without 
carrying the matter through a long 
and bitter court battle, as happens in 
other locations? 

The answer is no secret. The board 


was organized by Father Boland. Gov- 
ernmental bodies of this nature tend to 
shape themselves after the beliefs and 
policies of their chief executives. It fol- 
lows naturally: Father Boland is a 
kindly, temperate man, absolutely im- 
partial and of uncompromising integ- 
rity and unquestioned ability; his or- 
ganization has the same qualities in 
the same degree, and the people of the 
state have come to know it. 

The Buffalo priest is one of the out- 
standing Catholics in the field of labor 
relations. His appointment by Gov. 
Herbert H. Lehman on July 1, 1937, 
was no surprise to informed circles, for 
his understanding of the problems of 
labor had long been known and highly 
regarded. 

As far away as Santiago, Chile, labor 
circles took note of his appointment. 
When I saw him in his office in mid- 
town Manhattan, he showed me a copy 
of a Spanish language periodical of 
that country. He was much amused by 
the caption over the story. The appar- 
ently incredulous editor had headed 
the article with the surprised remark: 
“A Jewish governor in a Protestant 
state appoints a Catholic priest!” The 
South American editor need not have 
been startled. After all, a democracy 
is supposed to be a government in 
which the best man is selected for any 
job, regardless of religion, and Father 
Boland was undoubtedly just that. 

Truly surprising, however, to any- 
one who has any knowledge of Cath- 
olics in public life is the fact that not 
one protest was made to Governor 
Lehman by non-Catholics or antireli- 
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gious when his selection was made 
public, He himself admits that he 
rather expected them. 

In addition to its work in determin- 
ing if employers have violated the 
State Labor Relations Act by commit- 
ting any of the specific practices listed 
as infringement of employees’ rights, 
the board also has the power to choose, 
by election or otherwise, the collective- 
bargaining representatives for any em- 
ployee group. Neither function, of 
course, relates to companies engaged in 
interstate commerce, which come un- 
der the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

That there was a definite need for 
such an interstate body is shown con- 
clusively by the 75 complaints filed 
with the board in its first two days of 
existence, Unruffled, Father Boland 
demonstrated his executive ability by 
handling this unexpected rush at the 
same time that he was organizing his 
staff and setting up a system of opera- 
tion—and he had not had a chance to 
obtain counsel, a legal staff, office 
workers or even an office. 

An arbitrator who treats labor dis- 
putes as impersonal problems to be 
solved solely by formalized rules and 
regulations soon runs afoul of the in- 
consistent nature of the human race. 
Illustrative of how the priest avoids 
this error is his experience in the case 
of the janitor who was fired for join- 
ing a union. During one informal but 
heated discussion, he began to smile 
broadly, and then in a few words 
brought both parties to the realization 
that there was little difference in their 
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wants, a fact that had been obscured 
by rapidly increasing anger as charges 
and countercharges made the air blue, 

“I should not like to appear lacking 
in seriousness,” he said, “but in the 
past five minutes I’ve heard the same 
boiler referred to by you as a ‘boler, 
a ‘byler’ and a ‘berler.’ It reminds me 
that you do not agree because you are 
using separate accents, without know- 
ing that you are speaking of one and 
the same object.” 

He leveled his pipe as a pointer. 
“There is no real dispute here,” he told 
them sternly. “You are almost in agree- 
ment this minute. I am now declaring 
a recess. When I return to this confer- 
ence table, I want you to tell me that 
the matter has been settled.” 

It was, too, as simply as that, and 
both parties were effusive in their 
thanks for his help. Not always, of 
course, are the opposing interests close 
enough in their desires for such a 
course to work, but Father Boland’s 
keen judgment usually spots the proper 
method of “attacking the numerous 
Gordian knots brought before him. 

Highlighted among the many diffi- 
cult problems settled by the clerical 
chairman is the hard-fought strike at 
the famous Brass Rail, New York City 
restaurant. It lasted 1,167 days—three 
and a quarter years—and before he 
smoothed out the differences it had 
resisted the mediating efforts of many 
noted figures, among them Mayor La- 
Guardia and Lt. Governor Poletti. 

Father Boland is not falsely modest 
and admits that knowledge of indus- 
trial conditions as well as of labor's 
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background, problems and aims, is 
among the essentials a good mediator 
must have, but he feels that even more 
important is a strictly neutral attitude 
and alertness. The procedure, he says 
smilingly, is “not a science but an art.” 

He divides mediation into four dis- 
tinct steps: locating the facts, defining 
the issues, hearing the arguments, and 
separating the opposing forces and 
talking to each group individually. It 
is at this last step that the full worth 
of the soft-spoken priest is evidenced. 

Naturally enough, Father Boland’s 
basic views on the labor situation paral- 
lel those of the famous social encycli- 
cals. He believes in the necessity of a 
social order based fundamentally on 
Christian morality. The Catholic aim, 


ing the state and private industry to 
guarantee to the workingman amply 
sufficient wages while assuring the in- 
vestor a just share of the pfofits.” 

In his opinion the best way to accom- 
plish this is to educate labor and man- 
agement to a realization of the im- 
portance of truly Christian relations. 
To this end he advocates the formation 
of associations of all types of workers, 
even including farmers and profes- 
sional men; and, similarly, the forma- 
tion of employer associations. 

There should be federations of all 
these groups, and large-scale confer- 
ences at which each might make its 
beliefs and needs known, and at which 
each would learn something of the 
other. Father Boland believes that such 


d he feels, should be to “take over from a program shouldn’t be too hard to 
ir the enemies of God the duty of induc- _ put over in this country. 
f 


Bi 


No Certitude, No Joy 


In my travels I met several gifted apostates from all Christian 
denominations, and I studied for years the problem of apostasy. I 
read the lives, letters, diaries, and writings of Renan, McCabe, Rosen- 
burg, Lenin, Marx, LeDantec, Loisy and many others. I think the 
principal reason for apostasy is the refusal to bear the cross of life 
and accept the Christian solution of the problem of evil. Almost 
always behind the violent unbelief one can find the story of personal 
unhappiness, frustrated ambition and lost opportunities. Very fre- 
quently the atheist does not himself understand the reason for his 
atheism but explains it by his inability to accept anything unless 
scientifically proved. What he means by scientifically he usually does 
not know himself. I met many people calling themselves atheists, 
but I have yet to meet one of them who is happy, contented and 
in peace of mind. The Voice of the Church (Aug. °42). 
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B eer 
By G. CORBETT 


Condensed from the Liguorian* 


On March 22, 1933, F. D. R. 
signed the Cullen-Harrison bill which 
legalized 3.2 beer and wine. The death 
knell of federal prohibition had be- 
gun to toll, Puritans and Anti-Saloon 
Leaguers were cast into black despair; 
red-nosed tipplers and bar flies rode the 
crest of ecstatic joy. But ordinary folk 
rejoiced because a drought that had 
extended over 13 years, 10 months, 19 
days, 17 hours, 324 minutes was final- 
ly at an end; because the ancient bever- 
ages could now lawfully grace their 
own supper tables if they so desired. 

Beer is a beverage that has accom- 
panied man throughout much of his 
long and painful career on this planet; 
it is almost as old as he is. Beer is an 
artefact, the product of the fine art of 
brewing, one of the relics of ancient 
culture preserved for a later era by the 
monks of the Middle Ages. Beer is a 
huge factor in the economic life of this 
country; over $15% billion change 
hands yearly because of beer; over a 
million people are employed in the 
manufacture and distribution of the 
beverage and in allied equipment in- 
dustries. Beer is a focal point of the 
ticklish problem of excessive drinking. 

To say that beer has accompanied 
man down through the ages is hardly 
an exaggeration; the exact dates for 
both the origin of man and the origin 
of beer hide in prehistoric twilight. 


Virtue stands in the middle of the road 


Archeologists maintain that the earliest 
known record of beer is a drawing 
baked in pottery that dates back to the 
year 3700 B. c. It depicts two Babylo- 
nian workers with long poles stirring 
the contents of a brewery vat. This fact, 
however, does not indicate that the an- 
cient inhabitants of Mesopotamia are 
to be credited with the discovery of the 
brewing process, for other ancient rec- 
ords show that the knowledge of the 
art of brewing was widespread at an 
early age. The Egyptian Book of the 
Dead, which is said to be at least 5,000 
years old, mentions beer made of bar- 
ley. Beer was known to the Chinese as 
early as the 23rd century B. c. At the 
time of the great Greek writers, this 
beverage was to be found not only in 
Greece but in Gaul, Spain, Egypt, 
Italy, Armenia, and Thrace. Beer 
seems to have sprung up everywhere, 
but whence it came originally no one 
pretends to know. 

In the early Middle Ages barbarian 
tribes swept out of the North like a 
whirlwind. They crashed the anti- 
quated structure of the Roman Caesars 
as if it were a house of cards. It seemed 
inevitable that all the worth-while cul- 
ture of Rome would now be swallowed 
by the mad fury of the barbarians. 
The Christian monk stepped into the 
breach; and his home, the monastery, 
became the cache of ancient learning. 


*Box A, Oconomowoc, Wis. October, 1942. 
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Here were preserved for future ages 
the Bible, the classics, the sciences, the 
arts, and among these last the fine art 
of brewing beer. 

But the monks did more than mere- 
ly preserve the fine art. They perfected 
it—and to such an extent that some of 
the brands of old monastics are still 
in use today. It was the Christian 
monk who discovered lager beer, or 
the method of so brewing beer that it 
could be stored and kept throughout 
the hot summer months. It was he who 
first conceived the ingenious idea of 
mingling a sprig or two of hops in the 
monastery’s wort; this experiment re- 
sulted in one of the greatest strides 
forward in the history of beer, for it 
put a new “soul” into the time-honored 
drink, It was he who taught brewers 
to organize into craft guilds, a salutary 
lesson that many industries are still 
learning today. It was the Christian 
monk who provided brewers with 
their patron: St. Arnulf of Metz, great- 
grandfather of Charlemagne, himself 
the abbot of a monastery. 


The barley beverage has held a place . 


of pre-eminence in American history 
from the day in 1503, when Christo- 
pher Columbus and his men first en- 
countered a maize brew, produced by 
the Indians of South America, which 
they likened to English beer, down to 
our own day. The Pilgrim Fathers 
landed at Plymouth in 1620 because, 
as they wrote in the ship’s log, “We 
could not now take time for further 
search or consideration: our victuals 
being much spent, especially our beer.” 
In 1623, it is claimed, the Dutch West 


India Company built America’s first 
brewery in Lower Manhattan. 

Soon many famous names in Colo- 
nial and Revolutionary history were to 
be linked with the founding and estab- 
lishment of breweries: Miles Standish, 
James Oglethorpe, William Penn, 
George Washington, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Samuel Adams, Patrick Henry, 
Israel Putnam, Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
James Madison, Quoth Thomas Jeffer- 
son, “I wish to see this beverage be- 
come more common.” And Dr. Rush, 
physician-general of the Continental 
army, popularly regarded as the father 
of the temperance movement in this 
country, wrote of malted beverages: 
“They are, moreover, when taken in 
moderate quantity, generally innocent, 
and often have a friendly influence 
upon health and life.” To cap the cli- 
max, the star-spangled banner that 
flew over Fort McHenry and inspired 
Francis Scott Key’s immortal anthem 
was made on the floor of a Baltimore 
brewery. 

The brewing industry grew rapidly 
in this country until, on Jan. 15, 1920, 
a wet blanket was thrown over the 
ardent good will emanating from 
breweries in the form of the 18th 
Amendment. In the peak year of its 
rise (1913) there were in this country, 
1,392 brewing concerns with a total 
capital of $792,914,000, employing 
75,404 persons in breweries alone. 
America was drinking beer at the rate 
of 21% gallons per person each year. 

In 1840, two pints of “hard” liquor 
were consumed by Americans for every 
one pint of beer; 70 years later, on the 
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eve of the first World War, the ratio 
had changed to 18 pints of beer for 
every single pint of distilled spirits. 
The explanation of the phenomenon 
lies simply in the fact that Americans 
had learned to use their surplus grain 
in a more pleasant and less potent way. 

The brewing process itself is a fine 
art that is properly left in the hands 
of an artist: the Braumeister. To him 
a beer is a symphony, demanding all 
the patience, care, and precision of a 
fine work of music. Upon him depends 
the success or failure of a brew. 

The Braumeister’s ritual consists in 
three distinct general operations, all of 
which are of great importance and 
exert their own special influence on the 
final result. The first is called mashing, 
or malting, wherein the hard inner 
core of the barley seed is broken down 
into a soft, edible mash; from this 
product a bitter-sweet liquid called 
wort is extracted. The second opera- 
tion is fermentation. This is effected 
by the action of beer leaven or yeast 
on the wort, leaving an appetizing bev- 
erage. The third is storing or finishing, 
which is the natural maturing of the 
beverage until its characteristic bou- 
quet and flavor become prominent. 
Following the general outlines of this 
ritual to perfection and properly exe- 
cuting the side action, i. e., cleaning 
the grain, steeping, germinating, kiln- 
ing, pitching the yeast, and krausening 
the beer, are the lifework of the pro- 
fessional Braumeister. 

That America today is satisfied with 
the work of its brewers may be gleaned 
from a glance at statistics. Her con- 


November 


sumption of beer increased from 9, 
798,000 barrels in 1933 to 54,891,737 
barrels in 1940. Total annual earnings 
of the industry amount to well over 
$1 billion. Beer taxes paid to the fed- 
eral government last year would have 
been sufficient to buy about 1,000 four- 
engined bombers, or 3,488 fighter 
planes, or 43 destroyers, or 58 subma- 
rines, or 5,194 medium tanks, or to 
equip 1,392,000 soldiers. 

The beverage called beer, therefore, 
can justly claim recognition for its con- 
tribution to the historic and economic 
development of the land; but its prin- 
cipal title to fame consists in its effect 
on the social life of the nation, No 
attempt has been made in these pages 
to settle long-standing disputes; but 
the common scourge of loose thinking 
is more evident in this problem than 
in most others. People, in their zeal for 
what they think is right, forget first 
principles and obvious facts. For in- 
stance, it would be well to remember 
that while total abstinence is virtuous, 
nay heroic, heroic teetotalers have no 
right to demand like heroism of every- 
one else. This mistake was made in 
the form of the now happily defunct 
prohibition amendment. Temperance 
is truly a virtue, and it consists, not in 
total abstinence, but in the moderate 
use of God-given benefits. Again, it is 
well remembered that beer, while it is 
an intoxicant, is not highly intoxicat- 
ing; and therefore, it should be sepa- 
rated entirely in the popular mind 
from “hard” liquor. 

Now the United Brewers Industrial 
Foundation of America has adopted 
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this attitude toward malt products and cating and harmless and therefore the 
has re-christened beer “the beverage ideal beverage. True temperance is the 
of moderation.” Dr. William Gerry goal we should strive for. The two 
Morgan, one-time president of the poles of intemperance are prohibition 
American Medical Association, thus on the one hand and drunkenness on 
stated its case: “All observers are the other.” 

agreed that some form of social bever- Could these be the voices of leaders 
age is demanded. Beer as it is con- showing the reasonable way to Amer- 
sumed by a vast majority is nonintoxi- ica of the future? 


y 


Patrick Henry believed that the governor must assume entire 
control, but I can’t agree. There is no greater responsibility than the 
responsibility for the lives of citizens. This is a burden which the 
Assembly shall share, as long as I am governor, and no matter how 
I may be denounced. The right of each man to order his life cannot 
be sacrificed in any emergency, however dire. In every time of adver- 
sity one-man rule is suggested. It has the merit of being direct and 


much easier to understand than the half-worked-out theory of con- 
sultation. But it’s a step back, and one which I can never counte- 
nance. This is a time of great distress and of course there is great 
pressure for one man to make swift decisions. But we may not, 
even for the sake of a war, destroy the ideals on which a state must 
rest. I will not be a party to that. If the pressure becomes too great 
for me to withstand Ill not refuse to be appointed for a third term, 
but I will not assume dictatorial powers. 

Our task in an emergency is to find the least dangerous expedi- 
ent. As governor I might cast off the hampering shackles of con- 
sultation with the legislature and render the decisions which are 
needed. But suppose the war lasts beyond the third term, as it un- 
doubtedly will. Since I am not eligible for reappointment beyond 
the third term my successor must use the same powers. Now, when 
the war ends what will be the natural course for that governor, 
faced with the diffieult problems of peace? He certainly would be 
tempted to continue his arbitrary power. 


Thomas Jefferson speaking in the novel, The Tree af Liberty, by Elizabeth Page 
(Literary Guild: 1939). 





Ourselves As We Are 


By STRINGFELLOW BARR 


Condensed from Tomorrow* 


Hitler offers us the latest, stream- 
lined version of Americanism under 
German management. Who invented 
nazi warfare? Not the Germans. Our 
big gangsters in Chicago and other 
American cities in the 20’s. And how 
we did love them when Hollywood 
brought them to life for those of us 
who had never participated in their 
private wars! Who invented the fifth 
column? Not the Germans. Not even 
Franco. Our gangsters and prohibition 
beer barons did when they “fixed” the 
police. 

Who invented nazi pressure diplo- 
macy? American gangsters with their 
“protection,” their “purges,” their dou- 
ble-crossings, and hard-boiled alliances 
to divide up customers and Lebens- 
raum. 

Who invented nazi rallies? We did, 
at professional sports events and politi- 
cal conventions. Hitler perfected our 
technique. 

Who invented “the Party” if not our 
great political rings, our so-called in- 
visible governments that told the legal 
governments what to do. The ring dis- 
tributed the food to the poor and got 
out the vote. So do the nazis. 

Who prevented newly organized 
newspapers from enjoying our free- 
dom of the press on the streets of cities 
like Chicago, if not thugs hired by 


newspapers already entrenched there, 


Choose between braying and praying 


hired to muscle in and smash news- 
stands? Many an American company 
union had the same purpose as Dr. 
Leys’ Labor Front, and many an in- 
dustrial spy did as good a job as any- 
thing the Gestapo has to its credit. 
Only, we called all that stuff the under- 
world, and in Germany it is the Party 
and it is on top. We had all the features 
of nazi Germany in embryo, and some 
of them pretty well speeded up, before 
Hitler borrowed them (perhaps from 
American movies, for that matter) and 
did a German efficiency job on them. 
A lot of nazi methods we were already 
callous to, and sophisticated about, in 
the lawless 20’s; and Huey Long dem- 
onstrated how easy it would be to go 
further. As for Goebbels’ propaganda, 
an American advertising man boasted 
to me in 1941 that the nazis were 
where we were 20 years ago. It was 
we, not the nazis, who first in the mod- 
ern world learned how the twisted 
word can fool all the people all of the 
time. 

It is absurd in view of these cultural 
borrowings to suppose we could not 
reimport these improved American 
devices and learn to live with them 
and like them. Give the correct isola- 
tionist peace, and the right call for 
Quislings, and American applicants 
would be killed in the rush. 

Perhaps my reader will object that, 
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although these nazi methods are recog- 
nizably American, yet in Germany 
they are the methods of government 
itself. Perhaps he will point out that 
they serve the central purpose of nazi 
society well precisely because the nazis’ 
central purpose is evil. But isn’t the 
purpose of the nazis also American in 
the contemporary sense? Isn’t it the 
material welfare of the people? A few 
years ago the President of the U.S. 
spoke of “the more abundant life.” 
There are at least two ways of under- 
standing this phrase. It might mean 
being more alive intellectually and 
morally, as well as in terms of physical 
health and well-being. That echoes the 
Scriptural meaning. Or it might mean 
—and I very much fear it did mean 
this to hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
icans— more things, more gadgets, 
cars, radios. That second objective, 
Hitler proposed to the German people. 

He could propose it also to the 
American people. We could achieve it 
much more rapidly if industrial strife 
were eliminated by force, as in Ger- 
many; if those who object to setting 
up material welfare as the proper goal 
of human society could be silenced, as 
in Germany; if, in short, all other “pur- 
poses” in the social order could be, as 
the German term goes, “coordinated” 
with that single purpose. Hitler aims 
at continental economics. Is not that 
also the dream of the average Ameri- 
can? 

I am aware that after the war the 
same average American will be again 
sentimentally unwilling to give up his 
“liberties,” in particular his right to 


be let alone, in order to achieve that 
dream. But are we sure he could not 
be bribed and bullied into surrender- 
ing things he is merely sentimental 
about, even liberties? He had already 
surrendered a good many of them be- 
fore war made it intelligent to do so, 
and he has even more certainly for- 
gotten the reasons for their importance. 
Hitler’s offer stands, 

_We ought to reject Hitler’s offer 
now, whether made by Hitler himself 
or by the many Americans who now 
think the way Hitler thinks. But we 
ought to reject it only if we know why 
it is phony. " 

There is no use calling it phony be- 
cause it is more difficult than our pres- 
ent American way. In the first place, 
our 1941 American way will never 
again be available. It won’t stand any 
prolonged strain. It was pie in the sky, 
Christmas twice a year, and three Her- 
shey bars a day. It was based on sloth, 
inaction, the love of pleasure, and 
cowardice. Hitler’s way of life is hard- 
er and more difficult only in the sense 
that human existence is harder and 
more difficult than we were willing 
to admit. 

The real reason Hitler’s offer is a 
phony is simple. It is based on a lie. 
Perhaps the biggest lie that can be told 
about men. As a result it offers pre- 
cisely nothing—to men. It is based on 
the assumption that men are merely 
animals, and that their needs are mere- 
ly animal needs. 

Gazing about him in the demoral- 
ized 20’s, Hitler concluded — along 
with many Americans of the same pes 
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riod—that morals are merely customs, 
and not important. Everywhere he saw 
men behaving like donkeys, and he 
drew an inference that was workable. 
He decided that they could be ruled 
as donkeys are ruled, by a club and 
carrot. The carrot was held just before 
their noses—those same noses they 
counted when they wanted to reach 
important political decisions—to lead 
them forward. If the donkey balked, 
as even donkeys will on occasion “to 
protect their way of life,” you could 
use a club in the rear. If you wanted 
to reverse their direction, you shifted 
the position of the carrot. In case of 
another balk, you clubbed the donkey 
in the face. 

In short, Hitler agreed with two of 
the greatest prophets of the modern 
world— both of them, amusingly 
enough, Hebrew prophets — Sigmund 
Freud and Karl Marx. Freud had 
taught Hitler, along with most Amer- 
icans, that men are guided not by ideas 
but by their bodily passions, particu- 
larly their sexual appetites. Karl Marx 
had taught us, including those of us 
who, like Hitler, declaim against com- 
munism, that the belly has the last 
word. It is not important to our little 
history that these are oversimplified 
statements of the intellectual positions 
which Marx and Freud held. Our un- 
derstanding of those positions was 
oversimplified. We felt confirmed in 
our growing belief that man is essen- 
tially animal. Freud and Marx ap- 
peared to us to have rationalized satis- 
factorily our donkey-like behavior. We 
brayed our gratitude. 


November 


It is as simple as this. If we really are 
donkeys, Hitler made us a good offer, 
For donkeys need a strong hand. But, 
if we are essentially different from don- 
keys, Hitler’s offer was not merely a 
low bid; it is irrelevant. If we are 
essentially different from donkeys, we 
have two tasks before us. Since time 
is short, they must be performed simul- 
taneously. 

First, we must smash Hitler, before 
he bribes and bullies us into donkey- 
dom. Secondly, to make victory stick, 
we must stop acting like donkeys and 
act like men. The Kingdom of Don- 
keydom now extends over most of 
Europe. I judge it has a tendency to 
spread. In the case of human beings, 
donkeys’ disease is catching. 

The reason for this contagion is sim- 
ple. It is a reason which our forefathers 
understood better than we do. Some of 
them called it original sin, a term we 
moderns dislike, I think for under- 
standable reasons. But the reason does 
not have to be stated in theological 
terms. It can be stated in intellectual 
terms as well. At any lower level than 
the intellectual level, the reason is lost. 
That is why liberal education in con- 
temporary America lost it. The Church 
has stated that man is composite and 
has both a soul and body. The liberal 
college also continued to assert that 
man has both body and intellect. Don- 
keys have only bodies, as far as we 
know. 

Modern psychologists have been par- 
ticularly fond of experiments on rats, 
and have successfully convinced thou- 
sands of Americans that men differ 
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from rats only in being somewhat 
shrewder. I am aware that rats often 
act like human beings. I knew this 
before the psychologists told me: I 
kept rats when I was a boy. Both the 
reader and I are also aware that many 
human beings are peculiarly ratty. 
It is, however, an astounding sta- 
tistical fact that no rat has ever yet 
written a book. Modern psychologists 
have not even supplied us with evi- 
dence that a single rat has read one. 
The secret must out: rats have no in- 
tellects. Neither have donkeys. Neither 
rats nor donkeys have governments— 
although donkeys may be, metaphori- 
cally, “governed” by their drivers. 

In 1941 Hitler exploited, as Marx 
and Freud did before him, the com- 
posite nature of man. That is why the 
contemporary American who reduces 
all human life to complexes and ration- 
alizations is half right, but only half. 
That is why the communist, the fellow 
traveler, the nazi and the ex-appeaser 
are all half right, too. But in 1941, with 
donkey’s disease spreading like a fire 
on the prairie, the important fact was 
that Hitler is half wrong. 

Because men are animals, they must 
be governed. This fact Hitler knows. 
Because men have the power of reason, 
it is possible for them to govern them- 
selves, through rulers of their own 
choosing according to laws which they 
themselves understand. That second 
fact Hitler does not know and his ig- 
norance renders him incompetent to 
solve the political problem of our gen- 
eration, whether he wins or loses. 

There’s that man again. This time 
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his name is Hitler or Schicklegriiber. 
But every tyrant in history has been 
“that man.” How did he get in here 
again? 

The same way he always does. Every 
time men fail to govern themselves 
through the use of their reason, that 
man comes back. To do him justice he 
comes back to prevent anarchy, the 
lack of government. For rather than 
face anarchy, men will always accept 
tyranny. That is the choice which 
many an intelligent German regret- 
fully made in the 30’s. That is the 
choice which more than one citizen of 
an occupied country has made since 
the second World War began. And 
that is the choice which Americans flirt 
with every time they question man’s 
power to govern himself and to govern 
himself well. Indeed, they make it by 
implication every time they accept the 
statement that men are merely animals. 

We often talk with smug horror of 
how to re-educate the generation of 
young Germans who have grown up 
under Hitler’s misrule. There is a prob- 
lem closer home: how to re-educate a 
generation of Americans who have 
grown up under their own misrule. 
They have lived in a sort of innocuous 
anarchy, an anarchy which we ap- 
peared able to afford simply because 
there was no pressure upon us. Or they 
have lived under temporary tyrannies 
which they jovially christened “politi- 
cal bosses.” We do not require an in- 
vasion of barbarians to smash our civil- 
ization. We have bred our own. 

It will take us years of patient labor 
to set up again in America a system of 
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liberal education capable of developing 
in men the part of their nature that is 
not merely animal, and capable there- 
fore of producing wise citizens com- 
petent to govern themselves. Unhappi- 
ly, although we should set about that 
task immediately, there are shorter- 
term tasks which we must accomplish 
if there are to be any liberal colleges 
allowed in America. First, we must de- 
feat Hitler at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Secondly, we must rediscover in 
the American Constitution a basic po- 
litical principle which will protect us 
from our accustomed folly while we 
defeat Hitler and while we reform our 
system of liberal education. It can be 
rediscovered, It is one of the simplest 
principles underlying our Constitu- 
‘tion, and understandable to every man 
who reflects. It is the principle of rep- 
resentative government. It calls for a 
proper answer to the question: What 
is a representative, whether he be presi- 
dent, senator, or congressman? 
Alexander Hamilton distinguished 
between what he called democracy, 
where all the citizens ruled the state 
directly, and what he called a republic, 
in which the people freely chose those 
who were to rule. He pointed out that 
the American Constitution offered a 
government of the second type. It 
would be tempting to write here that 
what Hamilton meant by a republic 
we mean today when we sing paeans 
to the democratic way of life, to de- 
mocracy. Unfortunately, this is not 
true, Although we have kept the Con- 
stitution which Hamilton helped write, 
a Constitution which offers representa- 
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tive government and not in any literal 
sense democracy, direct rule by the 
people, we are trying to operate that 
Constitution on the basis of direct rule, 
This is what we do when we wire our 
congressmen, form lobbies, get up pres- 
sure groups, issue propaganda to “the 
people,” and take polls on “popular 
sentiment.” 

Every time we insist on having the 
President or Congress follow popular 
sentiment we are trying to do what 
Hamilton warned us not to do. Every 
time we exact explicit pledges of can- 
didates, we are doing what Hamilton 
warned us against. Every time we 
make of a congressional hearing not 
an occasion for securing information 
which those who make laws should 
have if they are to make them wisely, 
but a sounding board, a public spec- 
tacle, and a propaganda device, we are 
missing the point of free government. 
Every time in short, that we treat “the 
people” like a collection of donkeys, 
agitate them, conciliate, excite, bribe, 
frighten, cajole, or protect them, or 
appeal — as Hamilton would say — to 
their passions and prejudices, we are 
betraying free government. We badly 
need to define once more what mean- 
ing to give Lincoln’s phrase, “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” We badly need to de- 
fine the function of the voter, and the 
function of the officeholder. 

We have forgotten what are the re- 
sponsibilities of the executive branch 
of the American government. We have 
forgotten what are the responsibilities 
of the legislative branch. Only in the 
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case, I suspect, of the judiciary have 
we retained some sense of function. 
This is lucky for us, since the preamble 
of the American Constitution, high in 
its statement of purposes, proposes to 
“establish justice.” We tolerate clown- 
ing on the part of senators and con- 
gressmen and are not above applaud- 
ing showmanship on the part of the 
Executive, but I imagine most Ameri- 
cans still feel that a court of justice 
should possess dignity. I imagine they 
are still deeply outraged by corruption 
ina judge. They are aware, of course, 
that neither our courts nor any other 
courts established by human beings 
can guarantee perfect justice. But the 
suggestion of the nazis that justice is 
the right of the stronger does not click 
with us. As a race we are not famous 
for reverence. But I doubt if the phrase 
“the majesty of the law” has as yet 
been emptied of meaning. In short, al- 
though we know that men are too 
much like donkeys to furnish perfect 
justice, we know also that men are so 
unlike donkeys that they must try. 

I suggest that the executive and legis- 
lative branches of our government 
must receive the same respect and the 
same basic understanding if they are 
to function well. If a campaign prom- 
is—which it would have been better 
not to make in the first place—con- 
ficted with a President’s oath of office, 
there should have been in our minds 
no doubt which promise he should 
obey. Under that oath the President 
had a heavy responsibility not to follow 
public opinion, not to follow public 
sentiment, not to do what we might 
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urge him through Western Union to 
do, but to act as wisely as he knew how 
in the interests of the American repub- 
lic, in the light of all the information 
at his disposal and in proper relation 
to the other branches of our govern- 
ment. Too high an ideal? I dare affirm 
that any President who aims lower is 
betraying his trust. And if Congress 
had known its duty in 1941, it would 
have taken what action it ought to take 
at that juncture and not what action 
it thought would be pleasantest and 
most popular. 

The Constitution is a device which 
enables the American people to choose 
their ablest and wisest men to govern 
the country, for a fixed term of office, 
ably and wisely. While in office these 
men should have full authority, in the 
sense in which a court has to have au- 
thority. They must have sufficient 
power to meet the grave responsibili- 
ties which we as voters have placed 
upon their shoulders. If they are wise, 
they will govern according to their 
wisdom. Meanwhile they will explain 
to the rest of us why they are choos- 
ing the course of action they fix upon. 
In short, they will give their reasons 
for acting. It is for this purpose that 
the Congressional Record is published. 

“Popular government” is an am- 
biguous phrase. Insofar as it implies 
equality of all persons before the law, 
we want it. Insofar as it implies social 
justice, as against monopoly and privi- 
lege, we want it. Insofar as it some- 
times becomes government by caprice, 
fad, soapbox demagoguery, and pop- 
ular whim, we should despise and fear 
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it. For this last kind of popular gov- 
ernment expresses the donkeyness in 
each of us. What we want government 
to express is the reasonableness in each 
of us, the sense of fairness and justice 
in each of us, the self-control in each 
of us, and the guts in each of us. 

We want, in short, responsible gov- 
ernment, but we want it to respond to 
our better judgment, not our mere ap- 
petites and desires. We do not want 
it to respond to our appetites, either in 
the form of a “democracy” ruled by 
money and propaganda, or of a dicta- 
torship parading as law and order. Re- 


sponsible government means, literally, 
answerable government. But it matters 
tremendously what in us our govern- 
ment must answer to. We know that 
we can never get such government per- 
fectly—not as long as men are animals, 
which they surely are. We know that 
We cannot cease trying to get it with- 
out being merely animals, which men 
are not. We know that we can get it 
in large degree because it has been 
gotten in large degree on American 
soil, We ought to know it can be gotten 
only by understanding the principles 
upon which it is based. 
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Mrs. Margaret Sanger is proud of the fact that her one-woman crusade 
has grown to the point where there are 625 birth-control clinics now in opera- 
tion in the country, but she’s far from satisfied. 

“Our clinics don’t begin to reach the 32 million women of child-bearing 
age in this country. We should reach every one of them,” she declared. 

AP dispatch (19 Oct. ’41). 
cy 


With the fall term of school now under way, it is certain that our nation 
is this year experiencing its greatest drop in school population. The U. S. 
Office of Education in Washington estimates that the total number of students 
will approximate 31,556,000, a drop of 160,000 from last year’s enrollment. 
The entire decrease is in the elementary grades where 20,707,000 are enrolled, 
210,000 under last year’s mark. In the kindergartens, a decline of 15,000 is 
expected, leaving 625,000 enrolled. 

“These decreases,” the education office said, “are due to the low birth 
rate from 1930 to 1938.” Our Sunday Visitor (14 Sept. ’41). 

+ 


Thirty-one per cent of the U.S. army, or approximately one of every 
three, a figure far above the ratio of Catholics to the general population, 1s 
Catholic, according to information just released by the war department. Care- 
ful estimates made by the Official Catholic Directory place the number of 
Catholics in the U.S. at approximately 22 million, or one-sixth of the total 


population. N.C.W.C. dispatch in the Register (7 Sept. ’41). 





Fifth calumnist 


For several months the CatHo.ic DicEst 

has described the adverse effects that Protes- 
tant proselytizing has on our good-neighbor 
policy. The following is a concrete example of 
the confused bitterness caused by such activity 
among a trusting people. It confirms former 
statements that the ultimate effect of Protes- 
tant missionary work is not better religion 
but no religion at all. 
Jose had sent an urgent message to 
El Convento de los Padres in Corozal, 
British Honduras, saying that the pa- 
dre should rush to Progreso at once if 
he wished to save his parish from apos- 
tay. Why? The great “jefe” of the Ad- 
ventists had arrived two weeks before 
with pictures, slides, and projector. 

Every night he had given a long 
show, free. In ingratiating manner, 
and fluent Spanish, he explained that 
he had come to bring the “light,” wipe 
away all tears, and bestow peace on 
every one. As a matter of fact, the end 
of the world was only a short time off, 
and if they would escape that day of 
terrible reckoning they must hand over 
all gold ornaments, pay the Old Testa- 
ment tithes and let the light flood right 
down deep into their souls. 

It was easy: give and believe, and 
behold they were already “eligidos,” 
chosen ones of God. If they refused 
this call from God, His wrath would 
soon fall upon them. 

When the padre arrived in Corozal 
the message was already a week old, so 
he started at once. Progreso is spread 


Sabotage 


By JOSEPH D. WADE, SJ. 


Condensed from Jesuit Missions® 


out on the brow of a high hill at the 
side of a large lagoon, a village of some 
dozen zinc-roofed frame houses and 
many others of poles and leaves. There 
in the center facing the lagoon was the 
fine little church, built many years be- 
fore in the prosperous days of chicle 
and mahogany logging. 

In a moment the Teresita had reach- 
ed the wharf, where José and one or 
two others stood waiting to welcome 
the padre. There were tears in José’s 
eyes as he said, “Padre, I am afraid you 
have arrived too late. Half the village 
is already his.” The padre knew this 
was possible, because for months emis- 
saries of the Protestant missionary had 
been visiting the village for a day or 
so at a time, sowing doubt and con- 
fusion concerning their religion, and 
preparing the ground for the attack by 
the great “jefe.” 

José sat down to tell his story. The 
“jefe” had shown his slides every night 
for two weeks. The crowds had gone 
at first because they were a novel and 
rare treat. But, with the pictures came 
ideas: the Sabbath was the true day of 
worship of God, the padres had deceiv- 
ed them into worshiping on Sunday; 
they sought only money, forcing them 
to pay for baptisms, marriages, and 
other ministrations; collecting a little 
in every village, the padres were getting 
rich; they laid intolerable burdens on 
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the people by forbidding concubinage; 
they had ulterior motives in wishing 
to hear confessions; Communion was 
idolatry; the Fathers were too strict 
regarding the 6th Commandment, and 
too lax regarding smoking. Finally, the 
only thing to do was to throw the 
wolves out. 

The priest spent many days in 
preaching, showing pictures of his 
own, and visiting the people from 
house to house: routine work for all 
the Fathers in the mission. At first the 
reception was cold; arguments of the 
“Pastor” were hurled back at the Fa- 
ther. Speaking to the people with great 
kindness, and about the “Pastor” with 
great severity, he took up each argu- 
ment, and then added words to stir up 
the courage to resist. The “Pastor” who 
was at first referred to as “the other 
padre” gradually became “el Engafia- 
dor” (“the Deceiver”). 

Finally, after much patient instruc- 
tion, the situation began to change. 
The people started coming back to 
their padre, the black clouds of sus- 
picion that had gathered over their 
souls were raising, and the warmth of 
faith was flowing back. 

A few days passed, and anger against 
the one who had almost robbed them 
of their faith arose in their hearts. The 
young bloods who had been strangely 
cowed, now saw that they had a cham- 
pion who was not afraid of the “jefe.” 
They arose with the impulsiveness of 
youth, and came to the Father by night 
with a proposition that they throw “the 
Deceiver” into the lagoon. From then. 
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the Father’s work was to protect the 
“Pastor” from violence. 

Some of the faithful decided that a 
public profession of faith should be 
made. It would be a procession in the 
streets, carrying the little statue of the 
blessed Virgin, an antique village treas- 
ure, and a large crucifix, two objects 
railed against by the “jefe.” Down the 
street went the procession with our 
Lady’s statue. With their eyes on their 
treasure the first brave souls started; 
more and more fell in as they passed 
the houses, until everyone was there. 
Exulting and praying and singing de- 
fiantly the whole village streamed past 
the house of the “jefe” who watched 
it hopelessly. The next day he called a 
lad aside, and sent him to the Father 
with this message: “The padre has 
opened his mouth to eat me, so I go.” 
And he did. 

It was three months before the Fa- 
ther was again in the village. He found 
religious conditions definitely im- 
proved. A year passed and the im- 
provement continued. It was a differ- 
ent Progreso. Many who had been 
away from the sacraments for years 
came back. - 

One might ask how a Catholic peo- 
ple could be so quickly deceived. You 
must know that they in Progreso were 
living far from the modern ideas of 
the enemies of the faith. Since they 
had not heard these things before, they 
did not know how to answer the clever 
deceits of a sect so perfectly organized 
in the States. It is not difficult to dis- 
turb the faith of simple folk. 
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